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RHETORIC AND POLITICS 
Kart R. WALLACE 


Both the teacher of speech and the field of speech have signifi- 
cance for a democratic society because their fundamental business, 
their basic function, is inseparable from the proper function of a 
political society. We participate directly in politics because we share 
an area in the field of politics; we share in its ends, in some of its 
materials, and in its indispensable processes. It is time that we see 
this clearly. It is time to recognize that much of what we do as 
scholars and as teachers bears the stamp of the public welfare. This 
is easy to forget, because our field, like any endeavor in an age of 
specialisms, has developed lines that have radiated far from their 
original source of energy. We have become so immersed in the pro- 
cesses and jargon of skills and techniques that we have almost lost 
sight of subjects, materials, and methods. We are too prone to 
regard oral communication merely as a tool or instrument. The 
comparison can often be careless and inexact, as if we were dealing 
with a tool like a hoe or brush which may be picked up or cast 
away as the needs of the narrow moment may suggest. 

In saying that we have direct business with politics, I am think- 
ing of our subject in terms that I believe are borne out by its 2500- 
year history in the Western world. I am viewing it as rhetoric, as 
the knowledge and application of the principles and methods of 
discourse, informative and persuasive, private and public, in situa- 
tions that affect the information, attitudes, and personal welfare of 
listener and speaker, reader and writer. I am assuming, also, that 
rhetoric as one area in the field of speech holds a position that is 
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roughly analogous to the trunk of a tree and its many branches. 
Historically this was the case; and it is still the case if we under- 
stand that the “core” of our field is not vocal behavior merely, 
but includes everything meant by the phrase, “the act and the art 
of oral communication.”! The essential processes of the art deal 
with invention (the discovery and recall of ideas and materials 
relevant and appropriate to the particular act of communication), 
and with the selection and management of such materials as they 
are embodied in the language of words, voice, and movement. 
These are truly creative processes, and they are at work as surely 
in the products of radio and television, in the play and the theatre, 
in the art of the actor and interpreter, as they are in products 
labeled speechmaking, discussion, and debate. Accordingly, if rhet- 
oric partakes of politics, so also do all the arts of communication. 

In speaking of politics and in using its near-identical labels, 
government and political science, I am referring to a field whose 
special business, both theoretical and practical, is with the state, 
i.e., with an association of men, in which the individual, known as 
a citizen, plays his role in the most inclusive social group we know 
of. Graham Wallas called it the Great Society, and to Aristotle its 
art was the master art of all arts. In their political society men 
exhibit a distinctive way of life. It is called, technically speaking, a 
constitution. The political life is manifest in everything the Great 
Society does — in its legislation, its laws, the wisdom of its courts. 
The political life has as its ultimate values or ends — the happiness 
and well-being of its citizens. Its procedures and institutions all 
center on the ways and means by which men may most effectively 
live together to satisfy their ends. Certain patterns of political 
living are caught up in such concepts as totalitarian, fascism, 
communism, monarchy, oiligarchy, republican, democracy. 

This is the field of politics taken in its broadest sense. Within 
the field thus understood, many political scientists today focus their 
interest upon ways and means. Abandoning some of the classical 
terms of their field, they concentrate upon the political processes 
associated with power, decision-making, policy-making. Charles 
Merriam, for example, “postulated the central concept of power, or 
the interplay of personal, symbolic, and situational factors condition- 


4See the author’s “The Field of Speech, 1953: An Overview,” The Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, XL (1954), 117-29. 
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ing the relations of rulers and ruled.”2 Professor Lasswell thinks 
that the conventional study of government should be regarded as 
“the study of power,” and he “defines” the study of power as “de- 
cision-making.”? Accordingly, the basic data of politics is neatly 
described by Avery Leiserson as “interpersonal relations in a power- 
oriented context. . . .”* The political process is looked at as “a 
continuum of interaction patterns between the individual citizen and 
the tension points of decision-making.”> The interaction patterns 
include not only citizen behavior; they include also the activities and 
influence of governmental rules of procedure, courts of law, political 
parties, lobbyist groups, and the like. In a word, says one political 
scientist, “our subject is peculiarly the study of deliberate inter- 
action.” 

If you will assent to the kind of kinship between rhetoric and 
the field of speech as I have indicated it and if you will grant that 
the nature of politics is as I have attempted to describe it briefly, 
we can now see how rhetoric gets into the field of politics. The 
relationship is stated explicitly by Aristotle. I do not apologize for 
its antiquity, because it bears a timeless, a modern urgency we need 
to recognize. Four passages seem crucial, two from the Rhetoric, 
two from the Nicomachean Ethics. After Aristotle asserts that any 
speaker must be able to reason logically, to understand human 
character and goodness in their various forms, and to understand 
the emotions and their states and causes, he adds: “It thus appears 
that rhetoric is an offshoot of dialectic and also of ethical studies. 
Ethical studies may fairly be called political. . . .”7 In fact, rhet- 
oric is so entangled with some of the materials of politics that the 


*Avery Leiserson, “Problems of Methodology in Political Research,” Political 
Science Quarterly, LXVIII (1953), 561. 

’Harold Lasswell, “The Immediate Future of Research Policy and Method in 
Political Science,” American Political Science Review, XLV (1951), 135. 

‘Leiserson, p. 565. 

5Oliver Garceau, “Research in the Political Process,” American Political 
Science Review, XLV (1951), 70. , 

*Arthur W. Macmahon, “Conflict, Consensus, Confirmed Trends, and Open 
Choices,” American Political Science Review, XLII (1948), 12. 

"Rhetorica, tr. W. Rhys Roberts, in The Works of Aristotle Translated into 
English under the Editorship of W. D. Ross, XI (Oxford, 1924), 1356 a 25. On 
this relationship, Ernest Barker has an explanatory note: “Ethics may be so 
termed, because politics is the art or science of producing a good community, 
and ethics is the art or science of producing a good man.” (The Politics of 
Aristotle, Oxford, 1946, p. 360 n.) 
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Stagirite comments: “. . . for this reason rhetoric [sometimes] 
masquerades as political science and the professors of it as political 
experts. . . .”8 The second passage appears in the Rhetoric when 
Aristotle reveals anxiety lest rhetoric claim “a far wider subject- 
matter than strictly belongs to it.” “The truth is,” he says, “that 
rhetoric is a combination of the science of logic and of the ethical 
branch of politics. . . .”® 
From the Ethics we select the following: 


If:. . . there is some end of the things we do, which we desire for 
its own sake ... clearly this must be the good and the chief good. 
. . . If so, we must try, in outline at least, to determine what it is, and 
of which of the sciences . . . it is the object. It would seem to belong 
to the most authoritative art and that which is most truly the master 
art. And politics appears to be of this nature; for it is this which 
ordains which of the sciences should be studied in a state, and what 
citizens should learn and up to what point they should learn them; 
and we see even the most highly esteemed of capacities to fall under 
this, ie., strategy, economics, rhetoric; now, since politics uses the rest 
of the sciences, and since, again, it legislates as to what we are to do 
and what we are to abstain from, the end of this science must include 
those of the others. . . .10 


The final passage comes also from the Ethics. “The true student of 
politics,” says Aristotle, “is thought to have studied virtue above all 
things; for he wishes to make his fellow citizens good and obedient 
to the laws.”24 

It seems evident that the art of rhetoric serves the master art 
of politics. In serving it, rhetoric makes commitments to the ends 
and values of political life; accordingly, it cannot escape considera- 
tion of some political materials, and in turn some of these are eth- 
ical. Most of us know that Aristotle’s book on the art of persuasion 
devotes about one-third of its space to define, describe, and give 
practical advice on happiness, good and evil, virtue and vice, the 
noble and base, the characters and emotions of men, justice and 
equity. Such materials were not incorporated solely or even pri- 
marily for the convenience of the student. Nor were they included 
for the communicator who measures his persuasion in terms of in- 


®Rhetorica, 1356 a 26. 

*Ibid., 1359 b 11. 

1°Fthica Nicomachea, tr. W. D. Ross, in The Works of Aristotle Translated 
into English under the Editorship of W. D. Ross, IX (Oxford, 1925), 1094 a 17- 
1094 b 7; cf. Metaphysics, 982 b 4-6. 
™“Ethica, 1102 a 6. 
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dividual achievement rather than of the public welfare. They had 
to be included, by logic and by nature, because the art of persua- 
sion, like the art of politics, must have as its controlling aim, the 
good of the community. 

Is it not also evident that the ethics of rhetoric are derived from 
those of the political association? The idea that rhetoric is in part 
an “ethical branch of politics” may be extremely significant to any 
exact understanding of the social values and duties of persuasion. 
It seems apparent that rhetoric must embrace the ethical ideals of 
a political society. Hence the moral standards of rhetoric reflect the 
ideals of the political group. If the political society be communistic, 
its rhetoric must be devoted to communistic ends and means; if the 
political society be democratic, its rhetoric must respect the values 
and processes of democracy. The character of the instrumental art 
derives from the master art. This is the context for the familiar 
observation that tyranny and dictatorship circumscribe and sicken 
the arts of public address and discussion and that a free society and 
a liberal democracy, inviting the tests of dissent, foster a climate 
in which public utterance — and all the arts of communication — 
achieve breadth, depth, and vigor. For the field of speech the moral 
is obvious. The welfare of our field of learning and teaching de- 
pends directly upon the kind of political commitment it makes. The 
commitment will be reflected in the most remote corner of the 
most remote classroom. I suggest, further, that a teacher of speech 
cannot avoid committing himself to a political way of life. The 
simplest kind of situation in which men meet in discussion, for ex- 
ample, reflects the values and methods of the democratic process. 
It is democracy in microcosm. 

If rhetoric takes some of its materials and derives its ultimate 
value from the political society, we shoulder a task that is beyond 
the duty of the private citizen. By logic and necessity, we must 
understand the goals, the methods, and the essential procedures of 
the democratic state. And, as a result, both our theory and practice 
must take on some of the coloration of a free society. 

What, for example, would be the ultimate premises of argument 
— premises which in our society must be acceptable to both speaker 
and hearer? Whatever they may be they will identify and unite 
speaker and hearer. More than this, they will be such that no com- 
municator can repudiate them, for if he should deny them he would 
not only lose the resources of identification but he would under- 
mine his own ethos. 
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We cannot now take the time to formulate the major premises 
of argument peculiar to a free and democratic society. For the 
moment I am merely suggesting that a complete theory of modern 
rhetoric would have to include them, would have to spell them out, 
and indicate their relevance to communication. If the modern 
theory took Aristotle’s Rhetoric as its model, it would probably go 
beyond it. Let me again refer to Aristotle’s survey of the basic in- 
gredients of the political speech. He sketched the conditions of 
happiness, of virtue, and of the good. He managed the descriptions 
not with the completeness and precision of the social scientist, but 
with an accuracy sufficient that a speaker could recognize both the 
social framework of any specific speech and the premises on which 
he could ground appropriate and relevant arguments. Aristotle in- 
cluded such materials in his rhetorical theory because they reflected 
the standards of Athenian political life and government. Yet he did 
not explicitly connect such materials with the values of political so- 
ciety. He did not have to, because every Athenian citizen took part 
directly in making policy and in deciding upon legislation. The 
Greek student of rhetoric made his own connections. The modern 
rhetorician, however, would not only present the ideals and values 
of a free society; he would have to label them “democratic” and in 
general indicate how representative government tries to respect them. 
If he could do so disinterestedly and at the same time maintain his 
role as a specialist in rhetoric and avoid the role of the specialist in 
political science, he would have laid the foundations of a rhetoric of 
social persuasion rather than a rhetoric of personal advantage. He 
would thus restore rhetoric to its proper position as an instrument 
of politics, an art which serves the master art. If then his art should 
become a tool of personal advantage, power, and prestige, the off- 
spring would be by accident, not by necessity. 

The final justification for a rhetoric of social persuasion need not 
rest upon the self-interest of the rhetorician who would make large 
his subject. The scholar of political science will gladly testify. To- 
day among the younger generation of political scientists there is a 
large group committed to the description of political behavior. Un- 
concerned immediately with theory, they focus on the interplay of 
groups and agencies, both private and governmental, which directly 
and indirectly influence the processes of decision-making. They have 
discovered that communication is highly important, that it is a pro- 
cess essential in political deliberation, and that it influences people. 
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One of their more prolific writers, Harold Lasswell, has edited and 
contributed to a recent book, The Language of Politics. In many 
ways the volume is concerned directly with the processes of verbal 
communication, with the problems of style, and with methods of 
so-called “content” analysis. Avery Leiserson declares that political 
science must study the communication process because it !is one of 
the “empirical factors governing the formulation of policy.”22 
The political historian and the theorist, as well as the descriptive 
scientist, will also wear witness. One of the ablest historians of 
politics, at the conclusion of his 900-page survey of political associa- 
tions from the Greeks to the present, offers his final judgment: 
The fundamental difference in point of view between the philosophy 
of liberal democracy and that of either communism or national so- 
cialism is that democracy always believed in the possibility of general 
communication. Whether in terms of universal natural rights or the 
greatest happiness or the common good, its theory ... [held that] 
men of reasonable intelligence and normal good will could communicate 
. . and could reach by negotiation as much understanding and agree- 
ment as was needed to serve the purposes of a limited public authority. 
For this reason a democratic social philosophy conceived a community 
not as a constellation of impersonal forces — either racial or economic 
— but as a complex of human beings and of human interests.13 
Human interests are always in need of mutual adjustment and re- 
adjustment. Communication makes adjustment possible, and nego- 
tiation is more characteristically human than force. “In general, 
therefore, democratic theory moved toward the conclusion that poli- 
tics, by definition, ought to be conceived as the area of negotiation 
and its institutions as agencies to make possible the interchanges of 
opinion and understanding on which successful negotiation de- 
pends.”14 Furthermore, communication and negotiation assume the 
attitudes of good faith and good will — attitudes which are insep- 
arable from notions of political liberty and equality. It is these 
attitudes which “make it possible that communication should issue 
in understanding and that negotiation should end in argreement. 
They are not guarantees that the process will succeed but their ab- 
sence is a guaranty that it will fail.”25 
The second and last witness I shall call upon here is Walter 
Bagehot, a late nineteenth-century analyst who took a large view 
20. cit., p. 576. 
18George H. Sabine, A History of Political Theory, rev. ed. (New York, 
1950), p. 907. 


“Ibid., p. 908. 
18] bid., p. 909. 
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of the role of discussion in a free society. Most historians of rhetori- 
cal theory will recall Bagehot’s brilliant piece, “The Age of Dis- 
cussion,” in which he examined the differences between a static 
society and a dynamic society. In the one he found that discussion, 
if it could be said to exist at all, was hide-bound by authoritarian 
dogma, decree, and superstition. In the other, he found freedom of 
discussion of every subject and social institution which are common- 
ly associated with the progress of civilization. And as an Englishman, 
he was sure that Anglo-Saxon political genius resided in government 
by discussion! In another essay, “The Basis of Toleration,” Bagehot 
argued that there are only two conditions when a society finds dis- 
cussion intolerable: when it is not mature enough to support dis- 
cussion, and when government is convinced that discussion would 
destroy it. (The second condition here, in Holmes’ language, is met 
when there is a clear and present danger.) Under all other condi- 
tions, government should not only tolerate but should encourage 
discussion. Why? Because discussion is the best crucible in which 
to test both fact and opinion in order to win slowly to truth. “In 
discussion truth has an advantage. Arguments always tell for truth 
as such, and against error as such; if you let the human mind alone, 
it has a preference for good argument over bad. . . . But if you do 
not let it alone, you give truth no advantage at all; you substitute 
a game of force, where all doctrines are equal, for a game of logic, 
where the truer have the better chance.”16 

Bagehot’s attempt to characterize the influence of idea upon idea 
is also worth quotation here: 

. . certain strong and eager minds embrace original opinions, seldom 

all wrong, never quite true, but of a mixed sort, part truth, part error. 

These they inculcate on all occasions, and on every side, and gradually 

bring the cooler sort of men to a hearing of them. These cooler people 

serve as quasi-judges, while the more eager ones are a sort of advo- 

cates; a Court of Inquisition is sitting perpetually, investigating, infor- 

mally and silently, but not ineffectually, what on all great subjects of 

human interest, is truth and error. There is no sort of infallibility 

about the court; often it makes great mistakes; most of its decisions 

are incomplete in thought and imperfect in expression. Still, on the 

whole, the force of evidence keeps it right. The truth has the best of 

the proof, and therefore wins most of the judgments. The process is 

slow. . . . Time in it is reckoned not by days, but by years. ... Yet 

on the whole, it creeps along, if you do not stop it. But all is arrested, 

if persecution begins. . . .17 


16Persistent Questions in Public Discussion, ed. Alexander M. Drummond and 
Everett L. Hunt (New York, 1924), p. 125. 
*"Tbid. 
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The same belief in free discussion as the best test of popular truth, 
bolstered by more exhaustive analysis and argument, is likewise 
voiced in Milton’s Areopagitica and John Stuart Mill’s On Liberty. 
In its concern with the art of advocacy, rhetoric serves a demo- 
cratic society particularly well. It manages to marry partizanship 
with compromise. It knows the tradition of agreement and it respects 
the tradition of dissent. Without “yea,” majority opinion becomes 
impossible; without “nay,” the majority receive no test. If rhetoric 
teaches nothing else, it requires that her student make up his mind, 
that he take decision only after search and full inquiry, that he 
speak from his convictions with all the skill he can acquire. The 
student of rhetoric learns, also, that he has no monopoly on ability, 
privilege, and skill. When opinion encounters opinion, each ably 
presented and strongly high-lighted, he learns that agreement amidst 
difference is found in a shadowland where the light is more or less 
strong, where the rays illuminate signs marked “probably” and 
“possibly,” rather than “certainly” and “exclusively,” a territory in 
which persons can meet for common action and still preserve their 
dignity and worth. Gradually he learns that, in a “commonwealth 
of mutual deference,” integrity and self-respect are shared. Out of 
such experience, if rhetoric teaches well, her student may develop 
a style of thinking-and-speaking which a famous physicist believes 
is needed in science, in art, in politics, in industry, in all interper- 
sonal affairs. He declares that it is through style that man does 
justice to the implicit, the imponderable, and the unknown: 


It is style which complements affirmation with limitation and with 
humility; it is style which makes it possible to act effectively, but 
not absolutely; it is style which ... enables us to find a harmony 
between the pursuit of ends essential to us, and the regard for the 
views, the sensibilities, the aspirations of those to whom the problem 
may appear in another light; it is above all style through which power 
defers to reason. 

A rhetoric of social persuasion, therefore, will take its point of 
view and some of its basic materials from the territory where politics 
and ethics overlap. Accordingly, it will reflect the ultimate values 
of the political community for which communication is an indispen- 
sable instrument. It will be more than a bundle of skills and tech- 
niques. As C. S. Baldwin once said, it will be an art which gives 
effectiveness to truth. 











THE COLLEGE DEBATER: 1955 
A. Craic Barrp 


You college debaters and participants in this two-day round of 
oral controversy have during these past weeks found yourselves all 
of a sudden nationally prominent. The radios, televisions, and 
editorial writers have turned their headlights on you and your 
works. Why? Because you have chosen to debate the Red China 
issue. 

For decades you and your college generations have quietly 
followed the ways of reflective thinking and communication con- 
cerning important problems. You have gathered in libraries or in 
debate rooms to battle back and forth your ideas—to define, 
analyze, argue and refute, and seek preferred solutions. You have 
been respected, but comparatively set off from the great army of 
undergraduates. They, most of them, have preferred the coliseums, 
the circuses, and the games. 

President Alexander Meiklejohn, of Amherst, remarked years 
ago: “It seems to me that stronger than any other group, tougher 
in intellectual fibre, keener in intellectual interest, better equipped 
to battle with the coming problems, are the college debaters. Those 
who apart from their regular studies bind themselves together for 
intellectual controversy with each other and with their friends from 
other colleges.” President Meiklejohn’s observation, we believe, still 
holds. 

But if Socrates, that poorly clad Athenian, but one of the great 
teachers of all times, were with you in these days, he and you 
would be together in the pursuit of truth and the orderly examina- 
tion of all things. And if Aristotle, that other great teacher and 
disciple of Plato, who taught his students in the shaded walks in 
the Lyceum, were to become your visiting professor, you and he 
would speak the same language. You would have the same educa- 
tional outlook. Together you would talk of logic, of pathetic and 


Mr. Baird (M.A., Columbia, Litt.D., Wabash) is Professor of Speech at the 
State University of Iowa and the distinguished author and editor of numerous 
books in the fields of discussion, debate, public address, and rhetorical criticism. 
This address was delivered to some one hundred and fifty visiting debaters and 
coaches at the closing luncheon of the Intercollegiate Forensic Conference held 
at the State University of Iowa, December 3-4, 1954. 
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ethical proofs, and of persuasion in the market place and the forum 
— in the interest of truth, justice, and democracy. 

Why this national, if momentary, furor over your customary 
practice of analyzing, briefing, arguing, and defending main and 
sub propositions? Why this suspicion upon you for delving into 
one of the three or four most important issues of this hydrogen age? 
Why did the teachers colleges of Nebraska timidly withdraw from 
the student program? We know of course that the policy toward 
Red China was allegedly already settled (as if any issue of the 
times has been categorically settled). But behind these considera- 
tions were at least two basic objections: (1) debating both sides 
of an issue tends to encourage intellectual and moral dishonesty; 
and (2) debating both sides is bad propaganda. The speaker might 
be slanted toward the wrong side — whatever that wrong side might 
be. Both of these charges are ancient ones. They are interestingly 
treated in the dialogues of Plato and in the works of his successors 
—on up through Harry Overstreet, author of The Mature Mind. 
I shall attempt briefly to deal with these two indictments. 

First, does debating two sides of an issue encourage intellectual 
dishonesty? This charge assumes that students are encouraged or 
required to debate the side of a proposition contrary to the arguer’s 
real beliefs. As Theodore Roosevelt, in his Autobiography, said: 
“Personally I have not the slightest sympathy with debating con- 
tests in whith each side is arbitrarily assigned a given proposition 
and told to maintain it without the least reference to whether those 
maintaining it believe it or not. . . . What we need is to turn out 
of our colleges young men with ardent convictions on the side of 
the right.” Debaters by thus developing an argument on a side 
in which they do not believe are by implication hypocritical and 
sophistical. 

May I briefly summarize my reply in a series of propositions. 
My first proposition: Sound conviction depends upon a thorough 
understanding of the controversial problem under consideration. 
The assumption here is that mature conviction should be more 
than an emotional attitude based largely on bias and prejudice. 

My second proposition: This thorough understanding of the 
problem depends upon careful analysis of the issues and survey 
of the major arguments and supporting evidence. This proposition 
means definition and logical treatment rather than emotional exam- 
ination. 
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My third proposition: This measured analysis and examination 
of the evidence and argument can best be done by the careful test- 
ing of each argument pro and con. This proposition calls for a 
method of refutation and rebuttal. 

My conclusion from this chain of reasoning: The learner’s 
sound conviction covering controversial questions, depends partly 
upon his experience in defending and/or rejecting tentative affirma- 
tive and negative positions. 

These steps of the syllogistic pattern are, I hope, somewhat 
reflective of sound educational procedure. First is the insight into 
the subject under dispute. Second is the formation of goals related 
to the solution of the problem. Third is the examination of the 
various solutions, in both their theoretical and their practical 
aspects. Finally is the testing or evaluation of our thinking and 
expression. This testing process is that of exposing fallacies and 
the give-and-take of rebuttal. 

Thus our reply to the critics of school and college debate is to 
invite them to examine these debates as educational procedures. 
These student performances are learning exercises. They are to be 
sharply distinguished from the later “practical life” situations in 
which you are preachers, lawyers, business men and women, poli- 
ticians, or community leaders. Debate and discussion training is 
essentially training in reflective thinking, in the defense of different 
sides (“role playing” as some call it), and in the revelation of the 
strength and weakness of each position. In essence we are engaged 
in problem-solving. 

What speaking situations do we debaters set up to realize these 
aims of maturing judgment? We frame a problem that obviously 
has more than one side. We assign an equal number of speakers 
to each side. We have both affirmative and negative teams. As 
far as possible we direct a student in intercollegiate debate to take 
that side of the case that reflects his studied conclusions. Usually 
this problem of student sincerity can be handled by each institu- 
tion’s having two teams. Then, too, in regard to many issues your 
student opinion is little crystallized. The question of well-grounded 
conviction is absent. Concerning many social and political ques- 
tions, you students, like the rest of us, have comparatively limited 
knowledge and are ready to investigate and discuss either side. 

These typical methods of handling student discussions and de- 
bates are not, may I remind you, the quick invention of certain 
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speech teachers. In essence these are methods worked out by col- 
lege and university debaters throughout the ages. First was the 
ancient dialectic, the Socratic dialogues; then the medieval scho- 
lastic, and later syllogistic disputations; still later, forensic dispu- 
tations at Harvard and the other colonial colleges. Then came the 
literary society, and still later the present types of intercollegiate 
and interscholastic debating contests and student congresses. These 
methods are thus the outgrowth of university educational practices, 
affected also by courtroom and legislative practices. These methods 
in detail may be heavily criticized. They are experimental and are 
often modified as colleges meet year after year. But we invite the 
critics to suggest improved methods of conducting these learning 
situations. Only one or two provisos we insist upon: that contro- 
versial propositions be retained, implying some truth on both sides; 
and that no one of the two representative sides be neglected in the 
ensuing arguments. 

In this debating pattern full care should be taken, I agree, to 
encourage genuine expression of your independent opinion. 

At this point lies the core of our reply to those critics who 
would end this two-sided debating and all its works. We are as 
much concerned as was Roosevelt in developing genuine conviction. 
The cornerstone of our instruction is that every debater is a re- 
sponsible person and that his obligation is to represent and defend 
the highest moral standards. In line with our Anglo-American 
Christian civilization, we identify argumentation, debate, and dis- 
cussion with sound ethics. 

We believe with Aristotle that “we yield a more ready and 
complete credence to persons of good character.” We believe with 
Quintilian that, “I not only say that he who would answer my idea 
of an orator must be a good man, but that no man unless he is a 
good man can be an orator.” 

What do we expect of debaters as persons? First, you are to 
have genuine intellectual integrity. (This is Aristotle’s ethical 
proof.) This attitude and method means that you have command 
of logic, and that your thinking is sound. You are intellectually 
honest. Second, we expect you to have social integrity and outlook. 
(Again I echo Aristotle.) As a debater you are a person of good 
will. You respect the brains, purposes, and motives of your fellows. 
You avoid high passion, name calling, personal abuse. You attack 
the argument and not the man. Third, your personality reflects 
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moral as well as intellectual and social integrity. (Again this is 
Aristotle’s concept of ethical proof.) You are on the side of truth, 
of the highest standards of motive and conduct. Your attitudes and 
sentiments are those expressed by Albert J. Beveridge, former sen- 
ator from Indiana, in his address on public speaking: “Never under 
any circumstances or for any reward tell an audience what you 
yourself do not believe. To do so is immoral and worse. It is to be 
a public liar.” 

Thus is our reply to those who question the sincerity of a de- 
bater who for training purposes happens to argue the affirmative 
of an unpopular or suspect proposition. Sound conviction, we be- 
lieve, should stem from mature reflection; discussion and debate 
facilitate the maturing of such reflective thinking and conviction; 
and training methods as well as the philosophy of such training are 
all designed to strengthen intellectual, social, and moral integrity. 

A second indictment of you debaters is that if you discuss 
recognizing Red China you may fall victim to the Communistic 
propaganda. The assumption is that if you debate in some class- 
room or student competitive situation the affirmative of the propo- 
sition of recognizing Red China you may become inoculated. You 
may become brainwashed. The issue here is whether you may be 
gullible enough to swallow the wrong side of any subject — what- 
ever that wrong side is— if you happen to argue it. 

This criticism is a vote of non-confidence in you. It amounts 
to the expression of the ancient distrust of democratic participation. 
The implication is that we Americans, even if we are reasonably 
well trained, are nevertheless incompetent to decide important 
questions. We cannot be trusted to push out into the troubled seas 
of propagandistic conflict. 

Our only reply at this point is to invite those who fear open 
discussion on important issues to read again any treatise on Ameri- 
can government. We furthermore suggest a reading again of the 
great documents of our heritage. I refer to the arguments in the 
Constitutional Convention, those between Webster and Calhoun, 
between Lincoln and Douglas, the opinions of John Marshall, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, and others of the Supreme Court, the utterances 
of Woodrow Wilson, Theodore and Franklin D. Roosevelt, and 
the recent public addresses of President Eisenhower and of Adlai 
Stevenson. 

The principles in all of these documents steadily affirm that 
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ours is a government by talk; that the secret voting is accompanied 
by popular assemblies and the free exchange of ideas and argu- 
ments; that all citizens share the right and ability to think, com- 
municate, and decide, and that we can rely upon the moulding of 
public opinion through these avenues of our democratic system. 
Our faith is in such open discussion as the true basis of our united 
progress. 

My other recommendation to those who look askance at free 
discussion and debate is to read again John Stuart Mill’s Liberty 
of Thought and Expression. Mill, distinguished member of the 
British Parliament of the nineteenth century, outlined the principles 
of free discussion held then and now by his fellow countrymen. 
According to Mill, the opinion or side which we ignore or sidestep 
may be true. Therefore, it is wise to canvass again and again con- 
clusions or policies that have been for the time determined. Or, 
continued Mill, the forbidden side or opinion which we ignore or 
sidestep may be partly true. Or, concluded Mill, even if one hun- 
dred per cent truth is on our side, our opinions or conclusions be- 
come valid and properly significant only if we subject them to 
examination. In the fire of vigorous opposition, our tenets become 
more securely held. Indeed, as Mill suggested, our beliefs and con- 
victions, unless under continual review, may become enfeebled or 
lost, and so “ineffacacious for good.” Thus our justification of free 
discussion and debate on opposing sides is that such discussion is 
the best guarantee of sound conclusions. This presentation of both 
sides — the heart of legislative and all other debating — is the basis 
of a stable democracy. 

But won’t debaters go off half cocked and move on to subjects, 
religious, racial, political, or otherwise, that for the time and place 
are clearly inexpedient? Not if the debater is properly trained. 
Our answer again is that well-trained debate-discussants are men 
and women of judgment and common sense. They are not inter- 
ested in stirring mobs or starting a civil war. They know that in 
war “loose tongues lose lives”; that they cannot cry “fire!” in a 
theatre when there is no fire; that bad public taste in radio or 
television speech will bring wide and quick condemnation. In other 
words, in this freewheeling nation of talk, we can rely on the com- 
mon sense of college debaters in their exercise of responsible speak- 
ing. 
What relation has this philosophy of free discussion and per- 
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suasion to bad propaganda? Here the debater has special responsi- 
bilities. Here the need for education in responsible thinking and 
utterance is especially urgent. 

Bad propaganda, as never before, is pouring upon us from every 
side. As we have been told so often, television and the other 
agencies have created mass communication and mass thinking. 

Where does the debater fit in? His training in the exposure of 
fallacious thinking conditions him well to expose the shallow, decep- 
tive speaking and writing that continue in a ceaseless flood. 

You are trained to alertness to the typical propagandistic devices 
of glittering generalities, name calling, false analogies, biased au- 
thorities, false facts, and the other marks of evil propaganda. Some- 
times this technique thunders at us from behind the Iron Curtain. 
At other times it disguises itself in soft phrases of pseudo-objec- 
tivity. In either case you are qualified to detect the genuine and 
expose the spurious. College debate teams are the last groups in 
this nation where Communistic propaganda has any chance of 
making headway. 

The solution of this problem of bad propaganda is not to dodge 
the barrages, but to meet them head on — as we are doing every 
day in the United Nations and elsewhere. The real test of your 
discipline in argumentation is your ability to fathom the fallacies 
connected with the recognition of Red China and similar problems. 

The real test of competent Americans is this: If you don’t like 
the arguments of able and widely respected Norman Thomas, six 
times the presidential candidate of the Socialist party, can you — 
or others appointed by you — meet him and his ideas fairly in open 
debate so that the resulting public opinion will support you? If 
some American Molotov in disguise attacks our “decadent capital- 
ism,” and our “warmongering,” can you — or your appointed repre- 
rentatives — meet his sinister onslaughts with reasoned and per- 
suasive replies that will show up the destructive appeals for what 
they are? Your ability and mine to meet with intelligent power 
these distortions of fact and truth will determine our national ability 
to survive and progress. 

In this long race between education and catastrophe the col- 
leges and universities have their key role. You debaters are typical 
of these institutions in their pursuit of truth and wisdom. 

Senator Fulbright recently, in commenting on the freedom to 
discuss controversial issues, said: “I think there is no great merit 
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in ignorance. The sad part about this. [discussion ban] is that it 
is indicative of the low estate to which we have fallen where free- 
dom of expression is concerned.” I do not share the senator’s pessi- 
mistic outlook. Despite the well-known cases of suppression and 
the temptation to conformity, the major movements of freedom 
are still active up and down our land. Demagogues will continue 
their drives. But powerful leaders of organized thinking and speak- 
ing will also continue to arise to meet the recurring crises in our 
quest for freedom. Men and women, when the future of the state 
is in doubt, will come forward “to express the aspirations of our 
people in dignified honest speech.” And their words will prevail. 








THE SOUTH IN THE DEMOCRATIC 
NATIONAL CONVENTION OF 1860 


OweEN M. PETERSON 


I 


The decision of the Democratic party to meet in Charleston, 
South Carolina, in 1860 marked the first time that a political party 
had elected to hold its national convention in the South, and the 
selection of Charleston as the site was to have a profound effect 
upon the proceedings.1 When in 1856 the Democrats had agreed 
to assemble in Charleston, differences between the Northern and 
Southern factions of the party seemed to have been amicably settled. 
At the Cincinnati convention of that year a compromise on the 
question of slavery in the territories had been adopted? and the 
choice of Charleston for the next convention was offered to the 
South as an olive branch. But the dual interpretation given to the 
platform by Northerners and Southerners during the ensuing cam- 
paign, the announcement of the Dred Scott decision repudiating 
popular sovereignty and declaring in effect that Congress could not 
prohibit slavery in the territories, and the increasing anti-slavery 
agitation throughout the North during the next four years com- 
pletely shattered the precarious harmony achieved at Cincinnati and 
gave to the convention of 1860 a momentous character entirely 
unforeseen four years before. 

The principal issue separating the factions was that of slavery 
in the territories. Northern Democrats, in an effort to win election 


Mr. Peterson (Ph.D., Iowa, 1952) is Instructor in Speech at the Louisiana 
State University. This article is based upon his doctoral thesis which was com- 
pleted under the direction of Professor A. Craig Baird. 


The Democratic convention of 1860 actually consisted of five separate 
meetings: the opening session in Charleston at which all of the states were 
represented, April 23-May 3; the seceders’ convention in Charleston, May 1-3; 
a meeting of the seceders in Richmond, June 11-12; the reconvened meeting of 
the original convention at Baltimore, June 17-23; the seceders’ second conven- 
tion, June 22-23, in Baltimore. The Northern branch of the party nominated 
Stephen A. Douglas for the presidency and the seceding Southerners named 
John Breckenridge as their candidate. 

*For the text of the 1856 platform see Roy Franklin Nichols, The Disrup- 
tion of American Democracy (New York, 1948), Appendix. 
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to office in the face of growing anti-slavery sentiment, rallied to 
the popular sovereignty cause and its champion, Stephen A. Douglas. 
Except for the New England opportunists, who had their eyes on 
federal patronage more than anything else, most of the Northern 
delegates came to the convention determined to see that the Little 
Giant from Illinois received the party nomination. The South, how- 
ever, had been unable to achieve an active unity prior to the con- 
vention. Personal rivalries, brought on by a party too long in office, 
had led to contests for power within several of the Southern states. 
Typical of these were the struggles of Benjamin Slidell and Pierre 
Soule for Louisiana, James Orr and Robert Barnwell Rhett for 
South Carolina, William L. Yancey and John Forsyth for Alabama, 
and Henry Wise and R. M. T. Hunter for Virginia. As a result of 
these feuds, the South came to Charleston distinctly disunited: Lou- 
isiana had endorsed Slidell’s Administration ticket; Alabama and 
Mississippi sent state rightists; Kentucky, Virginia, and Tennessee 
instructed their delegations to support favorite sons; South Carolina, 
because of the abstention of the Rhett forces in the state convention, 
put its vote in the hands of ambitious James Orr, who was thought 
to favor whichever candidate would offer him the vice-presidency; 
North Carolina sent uninstructed delegates; and Georgia was repre- 
sented by two delegations — one Douglas and one Administration — 
each of which was to cast half of the state’s vote.? In view of the 
disparity of opinion among the Southern delegations, the selection 
of Charleston was an auspicious choice for Southern extremists; for 
the party and nation it was to prove disastrous. 


II 


The influx of visitors to Charleston began several days before 
the convention was scheduled to assemble. Many Northern delegates 
upon their arrival were alienated by the strangeness of this Southern 
mecca with its semi-tropical heat and foliage, peculiar customs and 
institutions, and dark-skinned slaves. Northerners had heard much 
about the splendor and elegance in which Charlestonians lived and 
and of the Arabian hospitality of the South; but Charleston turned 


®New Orleans Delta, February 8, 14, 16, 28, 1860; Natchez Free Trader, 
July 6, 8, 1859; George Fort Milton, The Eve of Conflict (Boston, 1934), pp. 
403, 412-15; Nichols, pp. 249-56. 

“New York Times, April 23, 27, 1860; Murat Halstead, A History of the 
National Political Conventions in the Current Presidential Campaign (Colum- 
bus, 1860), pp. 37-39. 
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a cold shoulder to the invaders. Most Northerners stayed at the 
city’s crowded hotels where anxious innkeepers housed them three 
and four to a room, although some delegates, in an effort to avoid 
the exorbitancy of hotel rates, rented old Hibernia Hall and con- 
verted it into a dormitory. There, more than a hundred delegates 
slept in almost unbearable heat, noise, and drunkenness. All hearts, 
however, and most homes were opened to the Southern delegates. 
They were met at the wharves and depots and transported in luxuri- 
Ous carriages to stately mansions where they dined with aristocrats, 
rode with fashionably dressed ladies, and were entertained lavishly.5 

Douglas and most of the Administration leaders remained in 
Washington, but their friends were present to attend to their inter- 
ests. At the last minute, Senator Slidell, whose ingenious manipu- 
lations secured Buchanan the nomination in 1856, appeared on the 
scene, and was prepared to do all in his power to prevent the 
nomination of the Little Giant.6 By Sunday, the day before the 
convention, over two thousand visitors had arrived. Crowded hotels 
hummed with last-minute plots and counterplots, bands played, 
ruffianism flourished, and the temperature soared to a blistering 
110° as Charleston writhed in an intense excitement which was to 
stir political passions to the lowest depths.” 

In view of the sectional struggle within the party, the selection 
of Charleston as the site for the national convention was unfortu- 
nate. Not only did the city prove itself hostile to the visitors from 
the North, but it also served to antagonize Southern delegates of 
Unionist sympathies and to encourage the Southern extremists. 
From the opening of the convention Southern sympathizers packed 
the galleries. Carolinians came from miles around to witness the 
spectacle at Institute Hall and the ladies of Charleston daily filled 
the gallery reserved for them. As the convention progressed and 
Southern feelings became inflamed, more than one Northern speaker 
was interrupted by hisses and cat-calls from the audience.® South- 
erners, on the other hand, were cheered and showered with bouquets 


®Charleston Courier, April 27, 1860; New York Times, April 25, 1860; Hal- 
stead, pp. 37-39; Mrs. Roger A. Pryor, Reminiscences of Peace and War (New 
York, 1904), pp. 95-96. 

*Charleston Courier, April 25, 1860; Halstead, p. 7. 

"Charleston Courier, April 23, 1860; New York Times, April 23, 27, 1860; 
Halstead, pp. 7, 13, 37-39. 

®Letter of B. F. Perry, South Carolina delegate, Greenville (S.C.) Southern 
Enterprise, May 24, 1860. 
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after masterful displays. One Southern-delegate later observed: 


Charleston is a noble Southern city. The inhabitants are intelligent, 
spirited and hospitable. But notwithstanding this, it is to be regretted 
that the national convention was held in Charleston. The outside 
pressure on the delegates was against the union — against the nation- 
ality of the Democratic party and, therefore, unfavorable to calm 
deliberation and fortunate results. The disunionist Mr. Yancey was 

at home in Charleston. Night after night large crowds assembled to 

hear speeches from the delegates and others, Mr. Yancey and his 

followers being conspicuous among the speakers. Nearly all the 
speeches we heard were ultra-Southern in their tone and denunciatory 

of Mr. Douglas. Free speech and free action were virtually denied to 

those delegates who regarded denunciations of the star-spangled ban- 

ner as unpatriotic. Northern Democrats, of course, felt acutely this 

condition of things, but they bore themselves like patriots and gentle- 

men. They complained, but not bitterly, of the outside pressure 
brought to bear on them.9 
In this highly inflammatory setting the Democracy took counsel in 
1860 and sought to resolve the problems of party and nation. 

On the Friday night before the convention, six of the Southern 
delegations met in caucus and, in spite of differences, determined to 
act as a unit. Several Northern delegations had done likewise.1° 
Thus, the convention became a prolonged debate between North 
and South, with common arguments and appeals characterizing the 
speaking on both sides. 

The convention opened on a note of conflict which continued to 
the bitter end two months later. On four main questions the party 
split: (1) the unit rule for voting, (2) adoption of a popular sov- 
ereignty platform, (3) the two-thirds nominating rule, and (4) re- 
seating the seceded Southern delegates at Baltimore. On only one 
of these issues, the retention of the two-thirds nominating rule, was 
the South victorious, and that later was to prove a hollow victory. 

The first major setback for the Southern forces occurred on the 
second day when Charles Clark of Mississippi and Francis Lubbock 
of Texas, both soon to serve as war-time governors of their states, 
lost a battle to permit the adoption of the unit rule for voting by 
uninstructed delegations. This defeat enabled the Douglas camp 
later to pick up eighteen vital votes, enough to secure adoption of 
the popular sovereignty resolution. A second defeat occurred when 
the Southerners, led by fiery ex-Congressman W. L. S. Barry of 

°Letter of W. W. Holden, North Carolina delegate, Raleigh Standard, May 


29, 1860. 
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Mississippi and Judge William M. Brooks of Alabama, were unable 
to prevent the seating of the pro-Douglas delegation from New 
York.12 

The platform debate, however, was the most crucial and pro- 
longed controversy of the convention. While more than one hundred 
delegates spoke during the course of the convention, leadership in 
this debate was entrusted to a carefully selected few. Unlike the 
Cincinnati convention four years earlier, when moderate leaders 
had headed most of the delegations, more extreme men were now 
in control of several of the Southern states. Principal among these 
were William Lowndes Yancey of Alabama and Ethelbert Barksdale 
of Mississippi, who were selected to defend the Southern resolutions. 
Only the third Southern speaker in the debate, William Waightstill 
Avery of North Carolina, entered the convention uncommitted. 

The resolutions committee came before the convention on the 
fifth day with two reports for the platform. The Southerners, hav- 
ing been joined by California and Oregon, had a majority in the 
committee and, as expected, endorsed Congressional protection of 
slavery in the territories. The minority, pro-Douglas report upheld 
popular sovereignty.12 But, while Southerners held a majority in the 
committee, it was expected that they would find themselves a minor- 
ity on the convention floor. Therein lay the importance of the debate 
and the necessity of converting some of the delegates to their cause. 

Three issues emerged in this debate concerning the platform: 
Was the question of slavery in the territories a judicial matter only, 
as the North contended? Or was it political as well as judicial in 
nature, as maintained by the South? Which platform would do more 
to insure victory at the polls? Which section had the better right to 
insist on adoption of its resolutions? 

In the debate, each speaker was allowed thirty minutes, except 
for Yancey and Senator George Ellis Pugh of Ohio, who were ac- 
corded an hour and a half each. William W. Avery, as chairman 
of the resolutions committee, introduced the majority report and 
opened the debate. Avery, a rising young Democrat and member of 
one of North Carolina’s leading families, was strongly sympathetic 
to the Union. In fact, of the three Southern spokesmen in the debate, 
only Avery refused to withdraw from the convention following the 

“Charleston Mercury, April 24, 25, 26, 1860. 

*2For the text of the platform resolutions see Charleston Mercury, April 28, 
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adoption of the minority report. An honor graduate of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Avery had developed considerable skill as a 
speaker at the bar, on the stump, and in the state legislature. In the 
debate at Charleston Avery argued that although the Dred Scott 
decision had determined the status of slavery in the territories, the 
issue was not altogether judicial. He contended, ‘There are thou- 
sands of ways, by indirect legislation, whereby the owners of slaves 
may be kept out of the territories, whereby we may be deprived of 
our rights, whereby our rights may be invaded, and there be no 
power in the judicial arm to remedy the evil.”23 On the question of 
the political expediency of the adoption of the respective platforms, 
Avery claimed that the majority report was backed by the entire 
South, which had consistently supported the party and represented 
a combined 127 electoral votes.14 The speech, on the whole, was a 
moderate and clear presentation of the position of most of the 
Southern delegates. 

Following the introduction of the minority report, Mississippi 
editor Ethelbert Barksdale continued the debate in support of the 
Southern resolutions. Barksdale, who had won political recognition 
through the pages of his newspaper, The Mississippian, probably the 
most influential journal in the state at that time, was a harsh man 
whose unyielding personality was reflected in scathing speeches and 
editorials. It was said that “he had a way of doing things after his 
own plan with no fear of imitators,” and that “he perhaps made 
more editors and public men mad than any politician in the state.’’15 
Never one to mince words, before the convention Barksdale had cut 
loose in the columns of The Mississippian with an abusive attack 
on Douglas, labeling the Illinoisan “the most profligate of all politi- 
cal reprobates; the most unbearable of all political bores,” and a 
“turbulent demagogue.”26 In spite of this bluntness, Barksdale’s 
vehement insistence on state rights had won him the support of the 
Mississippi Democracy. His violent temperament, combined with a 
vast knowledge 6f Southern and national politics, made the editor 
one of the most formidable advocates of the Southern point of view. 
Barksdale, like Avery, argued that slavery was property and that 


18Charleston Mercury, April 29, 1860. 

“Ibid. 

15R_ H. Henry, Editors I Have Known (New Orleans, 1922), p. 94; Reuben 
Davis, Recollections of Mississippi and Mississippians (Boston, 1890), pp. 
352-53. 
1Natchez Courier, July 6, 1859, quoting The Mississippian. 
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the South demanded “the protection of the government for the 
property of her citizens by all its departments, legislative, executive, 
and judicial.” ‘The ownership of the territories is in the states,” 
he reasoned; hence, “the jurisdiction over them belongs to the fed- 
eral government, and the territorial legislature which it sees fit to 
establish to facilitate the performance of minor duties is but the 
agent of an agent.” There was a dangerous glitter in his eye, accord- 
ing to one reporter, when Barksdale concluded his argument by 
urging the South “to remain firm, be the consequences what they 
may.”27 

The debate continued all day and into the night. Early that 
evening, the most controversial figure in the convention, William 
Lowndes Yancey, arose to speak. An ovation of several minutes 
greeted the Alabamian; spectators in the galleries arose and ladies 
tossed their bouquets at his feet. Ever since his resignation from 
Congress fourteen years before, because he believed that Democrats 
were failing to uphold the party’s principles, Yancey had refused to 
follow the party line, seeking instead to unify Southern opinion on 
a demand for the protection of state rights and slavery. Toward this 
end he had spoken throughout Alabama and the South at every 
opportunity. Although the Slaughter letter of 1858, in which he 
discussed means by which “we can precipitate the cotton states 
into revolution,” had branded him conclusively in the public mind 
as a disunionist, as Southern distrust of the North increased Yancey’s 
popularity and reputation had grown.1® In 1860, when the Alabama 
State Democratic Convention endorsed Yancey’s stand on the pro- 
tection of slavery and sent the powerful orator to Charleston with 
a delegation instructed to withdraw if Alabama’s platform demands 
were not met, Yancey’s star was in the ascendancy.!® 

Northerners must have been disappointed in their first glimpse 
of Yancey, for unlike the romantic figure suggested by his sobriquet 
“fire-eater,” his appearance was mild, plain, and, on the whole, 
somewhat uninteresting. Nor would his opening remarks belie the 

Charleston Mercury, April 29, 1860; Halstead, p. 47. 

18William L. Yancey to James S. Slaughter, Montgomery, Ala., June 16, 
1858; Milton, p. 367; John Witherspoon DuBose, Life and Times of William 
Lowndes Yancey (Birmingham, 1892), p. 33. 


1°Proceedings of the Democratic State Convention, January 1860 (Mont- 
gomery, Ala.). 
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impression, for he almost always began calmly and quietly.2° But 
the first impression was deceptive. As he warmed to his subject, 
the eloquence for which he was famous became apparent. Yancey 
opened his address by reviewing the arguments of the debate and re- 
establishing several of his predecessors’ contentions with massive 
evidence. Then, dropping the meagre pretense of harmony voiced 
by previous speakers, he appealed to the Southerners in the conven- 
tion for unity. To his Northern brethren, he said: 


Go before your . . . people and appeal to their loyalty to the union. 


. . » Make it a question of union or disunion. . . . Tell them that the 
South cannot exist in the government when dishonored. . . . Urge up- 
on them that there will be disunion if we are defeated. . . . Accept de- 


feat upon it. Let the thunder roll and the lightning flash through the 
sky, and let the dark cloud now resting on the Southern horizon be 
pointed out by you. Let them know that our people are in earnest 
and in accepting defeat upon that issue, my countrymen, you are 
bound to rise if there is virtue in the Constitution.21 
Yancey spoke for ninety minutes, and when he had concluded the 
issue could no longer be avoided. Lip service had been paid to party 
and country, and now the embittered factions, in a manner befitting 
their devotion to sectionalism, abandoned all pretense to harmony 
and reason. 

It had been expected that one or two Southern delegations would 
withdraw when two days later the Southern platform was defeated. 
Some Douglas men even welcomed such an event since it would 
diminish opposition to their candidate. After Leroy Pope Walker 
had announced Alabama’s withdrawal, however, the Southern exodus 
got out of hand, and Mississippi, South Carolina, Louisiana, Florida, 
Texas, most of the Georgia and Arkansas delegations, and parts of 
the Delaware, Missouri, Virginia, and Maryland delegations arose 
with oratorical flourishes and followed. Once withdrawn, the seced- 
ers organized their own convention in nearby St. Andrew’s Hall while 
the remaining members of the original convention turned to balloting 
for a presidential candidate. In a vital decision, it was determined 
that the nomination would require two-thirds of the original num- 
ber of votes in the convention. This decision prevented Douglas 


2°During a campaign tour of the North in October, 1860, several newspapers 
expressed surprise over Yancey’s appearance and delivery. See New York 
World, October 11, 1860; New York Times, October 11 1860; New York 
Herald, October 15, 1860; Cincinnati Commercial, October 22, 1860; St. Louis 
Bulletin, October 25, 1860. 
*1Charleston Mercury, April 29, 1860. 
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from receiving the nomination at Charleston and, after fifty-six 
ballots, the convention adjourned to meet in June at Baltimore.22 

In the intervening month, the seceders spoke throughout the 
South, seeking reaccredition to the convention and the clan Douglas 
worked feverishly to recruit contesting delegates in the Southern 
states.23 Just before the Baltimore meeting the seceders took coun- 
sel in Richmond for two days and then adjourned to Baltimore. 
Wary South Carolina, however, refused to go farther north and 
remained in Richmond where her delegates for six days reconvened 
and adjourned the meeting.?4 

The fourth and final clash between the sections came at the 
brief Baltimore finale where a Douglas-controlled convention ad- 
judged the claims of the contesting Southern delegates. In spite of 
the embarrassing irregularity of most of the pro-Douglas caucuses 
in the South, the convention refused to turn away a single Douglas 
delegate.25 The North clearly had gone too far. A second with- 
drawal took place and the original seceders were joined by Virginia, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, Oregon, California, most of 
the Maryland and Massachusetts delegations, and several delegates 
from Pennsylvania, Vermont, and New York. Convention chairman 
Caleb Cushing of Massachusetts withdrew to chair the new conven- 
tion in Maryland’s Institute Hall. And at last peace prevailed. 
Without opposition, Northerners nominated Douglas and Southerners 
endorsed Breckinridge. The party split was complete. 


III 


For the student of public address, the crucial question is the 
point at which discussion broke down in the collapse of the Demo- 
cratic party in 1860. Yet this point is extremely difficult to deter- 
mine. Millions of words were spoken by thousands of people to 
produce the result. Starting with the selection of delegates to the 
state caucuses, and running through the state conventions, the rallies, 
serenades, committee sessions, and the debates at the national con- 
vention, the turning point might have come at any stage in the 
political proceedings of 1860. It does appear, however, that a major 


*2Charleston Mercury, April 30, May 1, 2, 3, 1860; Charleston Convention 
Papers, loc. cit. 

*8Nichols, pp. 309-13; Milton, pp. 464-68. 

**Charleston Courier, June 18, 1860; Horace Greeley and John F. Cleveland, 
Political Textbook for 1860 (New York, 1860), p. 42. 
*Baltimore Exchange, June 22, 1860. 
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share of the responsibility for the collapse must be assumed by the 
convention itself, for, in spite of differences, none of the states — 
except for the Rhett faction in South Carolina — had seriously en- 
tertained refusing to participate in the convention, and only Alabama 
sent a delegation specifically instructed to withdraw if the party 
failed to adopt a platform satisfactory to the South. 

When the Convention of 1860 is viewed as a rhetorical situation, 
it is not difficult to understand why the party failed in its efforts 
to achieve unity. At both Charleston and Baltimore, all of the 
potential factors of persuasion— the speakers, the audience, the 
occasion, and the speeches themselves — seem to have been inim- 
ically aligned against the cause of party harmony. Unlike past con- 
ventions, leadership in 1860 was entrusted to men who were willing 
to sacrifice the welfare of the party and, if necessary, the Union for 
the sake of principles they held more sacred. Thus, the very quali- 
ties which should have ensured success — sincerity, intelligence, and 
skill in the techniques of debate— were mobilized against unity. 
Given a highly partisan audience, almost equally divided in its senti- 
ments, speakers for both factions were able to find encouragement 
in the responses to their reckless pleas. Reassured by the support 
of a majority of the delegates, the Douglas leaders saw victory within 
their grasp. Emboldened by the approval of the galleries and the 
lieutenants of the Buchanan administration, the spokesmen for the 
South became equally confident and uncompromising. Further ag- 
gravating the situation was the strife that was waged continuously 
outside the convention hall. Partisan demonstrations, frantic instruc- 
tions from Washington, unsatisfactory accommodations, the incessant 
heat, and the endless political bartering made for an occasion in 
which calm deliberation was impossible. 

In view of these unfavorable circumstances, it is not surprising 
that the convention speeches themselves did little to clarify thinking 
or to cool passions. Examination of the debates reveals that much 
of the speaking was characterized by short-sightedness, irrelevancy, 
and unnecessary emotionalism. A solution to the problem of the 
proper interpretation of the Cincinnati resolutions should never have 
been attempted. Before the end of 1856 it was apparent that the 
two factions could not agree on the meaning of the platform they 
had just adopted, and to attempt, four years later, to reconstruct 
the motives and inner thoughts of the framers of the document was 
a hopeless undertaking. On the issue of the political expediency of 
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the two platforms, since Breckinridge on the protectionist position 
was somewhat more successful electorally than Douglas on the pop- 
ular sovereignty plank, it might seem that the South had the more 
valid argument. Yet, both factions failed to see the obvious: that 
party victory at the polls depended upon the adoption of a com- 
promise platform satisfactory to the entire country. Neither can it 
be said that the argument over which section had the better right 
to dictate the platform furthered the Democracy’s cause. This 
wholly irrelevant discussion of past party fealty served only to call 
forth old prejudices, sentiments, and loyalties. Southern speakers 
warmly reminded the convention of the heritage of the Old Dominion 
State of Virginia, the integrity and statesmanship of John Calhoun, 
the wealth of the Louisiana Purchase, and the virtue and gracious- 
ness of Southern living. Adoption of a Southern platform was made 
a matter of honor, and thereafter Southerners found it increasingly 
difficult to back down on their stand. Led by Yancey, the South 
turned to threats of disunion in the hope of frightening their North- 
ern brethren into submission. But the Northerners, impressed with 
the traditions and achievements of their own section, were not to be 
frightened. Instead, they countered with equally emotionalized 
threats and appeals. In this realm of near-mystical devotion to 
sectionalism, caution was abandoned and reason lost. 

Whether disruption could have been averted remains problemati- 
cal. Perhaps modification of one or several of the factors tending 
toward antagonism — for example, a change of heart on the part of 
one of the leaders or a more felicitous convention site — would have 
been sufficient to prevent the break. On the other hand, perhaps the 
sections had traveled too far down the path toward disunion to per- 
mit turning back at any point in 1860. If this is true, the Democra- 
tic convention of 1860 must be regarded as a situation in which dis- 
cussion could be of no avail. 

One final observation of interest to the student of public address 
is that while the Democratic convention of 1860 commonly is re- 
garded as having been primarily disruptive or divisive in nature, in 
one respect at least it did have a unifying effect. For years men like 
Rhett and Yancey had sought to achieve an active Southern unity 
and had failed.26 In the few months preceding the Charleston 
convention, the state meetings had given further evidence of the 


**Laura A. White, Robert Barnwell Rhett: Father of Secession (New York, 
1931), p. 144. 
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disunity prevailing throughout the South. The same was true, if 
to a lesser extent, in the North where the upper Northwest and 
New England differed sharply with the lower North. But by the 
end of the convention, in each case the factions were unified. With 
the lines thus drawn, the campaign of 1860 was to be but a political 
prelude to the more serious conflict that followed. 











THE CONFEDERATE THEATRE 
ILINE FIFE 


I 


From the published material available, or rather from the lack 
of it, one might well get the impression that with the outbreak of 
the Civil War the curtain was rung down on the Southern stage, to 
remain down for the duration of the conflict. We have almost no 
information on the theatre in the South from 1861 to 1865. Arthur 
Hobson Quinn, in his History of the American Drama from the 
Civil War to the Present, devotes a few pages to the theatre during 
the war years, but, with the exception of a mere mention of James 
D. McCabe’s play, The Guerrillas, which was produced in Richmond 
in December, 1862, he limits himself entirely to the drama in the 
North. The more recent writers in Southern history have devoted 
some space to the theatre, but their discussions have been scanty 
and sometimes inaccurate. Despite this absence of historical treat- 
ment, however, a search through the daily and weekly newspapers 
of the period reveals that the theatre flourished in the South during 
the war. 

The story of the Confederate theatre is the story of a theatre in 
war time. Like the Confederacy, it was born, lived, and died in a 
period of four years. Moreover, the familiar saying that “the stage 
holds a mirror up to life’ may be aptly paraphrased to read, the 
theatre held a mirror up to the Confederacy. For the rise and fall 
of the Confederacy — its triumphs and tragedies, courage and devo- 
tion, waste and destruction — were reflected in the theatre. 

Attendance at the theatre mirrored the ebb and flow of the for- 
tunes of the Confederacy. In the early part of the war and even 
later during brief periods when things looked brighter, the theatres 
were filled with the “elite,” with “youth, beauty and intelligence,” 

Miss Fife (Ph.D., Louisiana State, 1949) is Assistant Professor of Speech 
at the Pennsylvania State University. This article is based upon her doctoral 


thesis, “The Theatre During the Confederacy,” which was completed under 
the direction of Professor Claude Shaver. 


*Newspapers of the period furnished the greater part of the information 
for this study. The John Hill Hewitt manuscripts at Emory University and 
the theatre collection of the New York Public Library also proved especially 
valuable. 
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and the members of “respectable families.” When conditions were 
bad, particularly when the Confederacy began to fall apart, the 
audiences were almost entirely limited to soldiers, transients, and 
“the great unwashed element of society.” 

The steady increase in the price of admission reflected the rising 
inflation in the Confederacy. In the fall of 1861 reserved seats 
were fifty or seventy-five cents and seats in the gallery were only 
twenty-five cents. By the winter of 1865 box seats were twenty 
dollars, seats in the dress circle were five dollars, and seats in the 
gallery were two dollars. 

The quality of the stock companies, the quality of the plays, 
and the performances themselves reflected the conditions of the 
war and the Confederacy as a whole. When the war went well, the 
stock companies were competent, acting was good, and Shakespear- 
ean plays and other standard dramas made up the repertoire of 
most of the companies. When the tide of battle turned against 
the South, stock companies were depleted, acting was inferior, and 
the standard dramas were largely replaced by comedies, farces, and 
“local war dramas.” 

The theatres in most of the major cities remained open, often 
under extremely trying circumstances, until in each particular case 
the city was captured by the Federal forces. In this respect, too, 
the theatre reflected the stubborn determination of the Confederacy 
to go on to the bitter end. 


II 


The story of the Confederate theatre may be roughly divided 
into three periods: a period of emergence, from 1861 to 1862; a 
period of growth and development, from 1862 to 1864; and a period 
of decline, from 1864 to 1865. 

The period of emergence began in the late summer and early 
fall of 1861. By this time the government was in working order, the 
capital had been moved to Richmond, the first battle of Manassas 
had been fought and won, and hopes were high for an early and 
victorious end to the war. The cities, as is usual in war time, were 
crowded with strangers, transients, and soldiers “desirous of mingling 
pleasure with business,” and opportunities for a profitable theatre 
business seemed good.? Encouraged by citizens and the prospects of 

*John Hill Hewitt, “Gilbert Crampton, romance and reality, being the biog- 


raphy of a man of letters; edited by a cosmopolite,” II. [sic]. MS in Emory 
University Library. 
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a remunerative business, a few men undertook to rebuild the theatre. 

The excitement and tension created by the secession of the 
states of the lower South and the preparations for war had brought 
about, in the spring of 1861, an earlier closing of the theatres than 
was customary. By the time Fort Sumter was surrendered, most 
of the theatres had closed, and those that had not closed did so 
shortly thereafter. Stock companies disbanded and actors and man- 
agers began a general exodus to the North. Not all of them left the 
South, to be sure, but so many did that John Hill Hewitt, who re- 
opened the Richmond Theatre in November, 1861, complained of 
having to assemble a troupe from the “fag ends of dismantled 
companies.”3 

Thus the Confederate theatre had to be rebuilt with the few 
actors who remained in the South, with those who had retired from 
the stage, and with stage-struck amateurs. It took time. 

During this first period, only the theatres in New Orleans and 
Richmond produced anything which could be called legitimate the- 
atre. Theatrical activity in the cities of the lower South was limited 
to amateur shows, musical entertainments, and an occasional min- 
strel show put on by a traveling troupe. 

The first signs of revival appeared in New Orleans in September, 
1862. John Davis and W. B. Chippendale, formerly with the Vari- 
eties Theatre, were soliciting “Southern actors” to form a company 
for the Academy of Music Hall. Harry Macarthy, who had been 
presenting “personation concerts” at the Academy during August, 
was engaged to continue his performances, presumably until such 
time as the new company could be assembled and get a play ready. 

It was mid-October before the new company launched legitimate 
drama at the Academy. Although such members of the troupe as 
Eloise Bridges, Charles Morton, and John Davis later became im- 
portant figures on the Confederate stage, the group as a whole must 
have been mediocre. The following newspaper comment suggests 
something of the difficulty involved in getting a competent troupe 
together. 

Considering the circumstances under which the management have 
got this company together, all of them unused to playing together, and 
improvised, in fact, as the corps dramatique may be said to have been, 


we must say that we were agreeably surprised by the generally excel- 
lent manner in which this play was performed.4 


*Hewitt, loc. cit. 
“New Orleans Picayune (afternoon edition), October 19, 1861. 
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Later in the season the company moved to Concert Hall and the 
Academy was taken over for various types of entertainment and 
amateur shows. These two places of amusement continued to oper- 
ate in the face of increasing hardships until the fall of the city 
was imminent. In fact, on one occasion the Picayune boasted: 

While the enemy, crammed in Ship Island, undergo a thousand and 

one discomforts and miseries, they find some kind of solace in the 

fond belief that we in the Crescent City are much worse off. In this, 

as in many other things, they are greatly mistaken; for, with a popu- 

lation considerably reduced by military enlistments, and in spite of the 

scarcity of goods more or less necessary to our comfort, New Orleans 
does its best to keep up the reputation it always had, of being the 
gayest city in the American States. We would refer the unbeliever to 

our advertising columns, wherein he would find a proof that hardly a 

day passes away without a concert, a ball, or a theatrical performance.5 

There was entertainment, to be sure, but the theatre never really 
had an opportunity to uphold the city’s reputation for gaiety because 
its existence as a Confederate theatre was cut short by the fall of 
New Orleans in May, 1862. 

The revival of the legitimate theatre in Richmond during this 
first period lagged somewhat behind the revival in New Orleans. But 
Richmond was destined to become the “Broadway of the Confeder- 
acy.” The Richmond Theatre, first under John Hill Hewitt and 
later under Richard D’Orsay Ogden, remained in operation from its 
opening in November, 1861, until the fall of the city on April 2, 
1865. Nor was the Richmond Theatre the only theatre in the capital 
city. Metropolitan Hall and Franklin Hall (later known as the 
Richmond Varieties) had opened in October. The second usually 
featured minstrel and burlesque shows, while the former presented 
both burlesque and legitimate drama. At times there were as many 
as four “places of amusement” operating simultaneously. But most 
of the time there were only two or three theatres open, and on a 
few rare occasions only the Richmond Theatre remained in operation. 

The second period, from the autumn of 1862 through the spring 
of 1864, was a period of growth and development in which the Con- 
federate theatre came of age. It might also be said that during this 
period the Confederacy came of age. Though still confident that she 
would ultimately triumph, the South now realized more fully the 
seriousness of the task ahead and braced herself for the grim busi- 
ness of war. And the theatrical profession, reflecting the confidence 


®Ibid. (morning edition), February 21, 1862. 
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of the Confederacy, went about the business of developing the the- 
atre. During this second period the number of stock companies in- 
creased. Actors grew to professional maturity. The miscellaneous 
entertainments and amateur shows which had characterized theatri- 
cal activity in the cities of the lower South during the first period, 
were replaced by the legitimate drama. 

Perhaps the greatest impetus to the development of the theatre in 
the lower South came with the return of William H. Crisp to the 
managerial field. He had succeeded Joseph Jefferson as manager of 
the Savannah Athenaeum in 1854. Crisp was the only manager of 
importance who remained in the South after the war began. He 
volunteered for the army and fought as a captain of artillery at the 
First Manassas. In the spring of 1862 he left the army to resume 
his career as actor and manager. Before returning to the lower 
South, he played a short engagement in Richmond while recruiting 
actors for his company.® 

The Crisp family formed the nucleus of the Crisp Gaiety Com- 
pany. The members of the family included William H. Crisp, Senior; 
his wife and two daughters, Cecilia and Jesse (Mrs. Clarke); and a 
son Henry, who alternated between the Confederate army and the 
stage. Crisp himself had a fine personal reputation, as well as wide 
professional popularity, and had already gained public esteem for 
the high quality of the actors who made up his company. He took 
the lead in organizing and maintaining the legitimate theatre in the 
lower South and contributed greatly to the elevation of the drama 
and acting profession throughout the Confederacy as a whole. 

Younger men, such as Theodore Hamilton and Edmund Dalton, 
who were at one time or another members of Crisp’s Gaiety Com- 
pany, developed into able managers as well as actors, and in time 
organized their own stock companies. James Harrison, F. M. Bates, 
and H. M. Jenkins were diligent in promoting the theatre in the 
northeastern part of the Confederacy, particularly in Petersburg, 
Virginia, and Wilmington, North Carolina. 

Another major event of this second period was the advent of a 
juvenile troupe known as the Queen Sisters or Thespian Family. 
The Waldron children, ranging from three or four to twelve or thir- 
teen years of age, made up the core of the company. They began 
their theatrical careers in Charleston, South Carolina, in the spring 


*Richmond Dispatch, May 26, 30, 1862; Richmond Enquirer, June 10, 14, 
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of 1861. In December of that year the father and manager, Alfred 
Waldron, took the children on an extensive tour from Richmond to 
New Orleans and back across the South to Augusta, Georgia. Even- 
tually the Queen Sisters made Augusta their home. It was here that 
the little troupe grew to professional maturity. They were, in a 
sense, the only “Southern” company to develop during the war. 

Not only was there an increase in the number of stock com- 
panies during this second period but there was also an improvement 
in the quality of the plays produced and in the quality of the act- 
ing. Shakespearean plays and other standard, legitimate dramas 
predominated in the repertoire of the majority of the companies. 
Particularly during this period, the Confederate stage offered much 
the same dramatic fare as the New York and London stages, which 
were then as now arbiters in matters theatrical.7 It was during this 
period also that many of the actors and actresses developed pro- 
fessional competence and earned the consistent praise of the press. 
A number of those who gained recognition on the Confederate stage, 
such as Harry Macarthy, James Harrison, Henry Crisp, Ida Vernon, 
and Eloise Bridges, continued their acting careers on the New York 
stage after the war was over.§ 

The third period, stretching roughly from the summer of 1864 to 
the collapse of the Confederacy in the spring of 1865, was a period 
of deterioration for the theatre. During these months the theatre re- 
flected the condition of the Confederacy even more sharply, per- 
haps, than at any other time. By the spring of 1864 the war had 
entered a new phase. Union victories had “cut deeply into the 
economic and military strength of the South,”® and the events of 
the summer — Grant’s “on to Richmond” drive, Sherman’s Atlanta 
campaign, and the capture of the forts in Mobile Bay —led inex- 
orably to Lee’s surrender at Appomatox Court House on April 9, 
1865. In spite of the desperate condition of the Confederacy, the 
war went on, and so did the theatres. But they were seriously af- 
fected by the momentous events taking place. There was a notice- 
able decline in the quality of the actors who made up the companies 
and in the quality of the plays produced. There was a decrease in 

"The Southern Illustrated News (published weekly in Richmond) occasion- 
ally carried notices of the current offerings on the New York or London stage. 

®George C. Odell, Annals of the New York Stage (New York, 1927-49), 
VII. 


°J. G. Randall, The Civil War and Reconstruction (New York, 1937), p. 
539. 
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the number of companies, and, consequently, a gradual decrease in 
the number of theatres operating simultaneously. This decrease in 
theatrical activity was general throughout the Confederacy — with 
one notable exception. In Georgia, particularly in Macon, the theatre 
increased its activity during a part of this period. 

The most important cause for the general decline undoubtedly 
was the conscription of actors. At times there were so few men in 
the Richmond company that the male roles had to be taken by 
women. Of course, this did not make for good theatre, and one 
drama critic complained: 

It is novel to see one woman making love to another, but a man can 

do it better. Women understand making love to men, men know how 

to win women. That is the law of nature, more inflexible than the 

improvised laws of some of our States’ Rights Executives.10 

The raids of the conscript officers were not the only cause for 
the depletion of companies. Some actors volunteered; some deserted 
to the North to evade military service; while others, like Edmund 
Dalton and Walter Keeble, went to England. 

As the plight of the Confederacy grew increasingly more des- 
perate, it became so difficult to keep actors that Metropolitan Hall 
and the Richmond Varieties were finally forced to close early in 
1865. But the Richmond Theatre struggled on with an inadequate 
company until the bitter end. The final performance was given on 
Saturday night, April 1. It was on Sunday, April 2, that President 
Davis and his cabinet fled and the Union forces began entering 
the city. 

Although the signs of deterioration were unmistakable, as has al- 
ready been indicated, theatrical activity actually increased in Geor- 
gia in 1864-65, particularly in Macon. With the shrinking of the 
borders of the Confederacy, the theatre showed a tendency to move 
away from the points of military conflict. Isolated by geographical 
location from a great part of the devastation which the war had 
brought earlier to other sections, Macon made an ideal place of 
refuge, and consequently offered an excellent opportunity for man- 
agers to do a profitable business. Here, amidst the disintegration 
of the state and the Confederacy, the citizens of Macon enjoyed 
more and better theatre than at any other time during the war. 


2°Richmond Southern Punch, June 11, 1864. 
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Ill 


In retrospect it is evident that the Confederate theatre made 
little, if any, permanent contribution to the cultural life of the 
South. No new playwrights arose, except, perhaps, James D. Mc- 
Cabe and John Hill Hewitt, and neither of them produced anything 
of permanent value or literary merit. Many so-called “local” dra- 
mas were written and produced, but like some of the radio and 
television plays of today, they had little value beyond the passing 
hour. Nor were there important innovations so far as the style of 
acting or staging was concerned; the status quo ante bellum was 
maintained. 

Despite all this the public as a whole supported the theatre. 
Transportation facilities, always strained to the limits, were made 
available to touring companies; and in the early part of the war, 
at least, actors apparently enjoyed considerable leniency from the 
conscript officials. The press devoted much space to the drama and, 
in most cases, encouraged it in every way possible. Nor did the 
theatre suffer from lack of attendance. Soldiers usually made up 
the greater part of the audiences, but civilians and their families 
also went to plays. Thus, although there was some opposition to 
the theatre on the basis that all amusement was improper during 
war time, the majority of the people seemed to concur with the 
opinion expressed by Mr. Sleary in Dickens’ Hard Times: 

People mutht be amutht. They can’t always be working, and they 

can’t always be fighting. They ain’t made for it.11 

Critics frequently expressed the hope that the Confederate the- 
atre would create a distinctly “Southern” drama. Its short span of 
life and the difficulties under which it operated mitigated against 
the realization of this optimistic dream. Nevertheless, the Confed- 
erate theatre did perform a valuable service. It provided a training 
ground for many a young, inexperienced actor who might other- 
wise not have had an opportunity for a theatrical career. Unques- 
tionably, some talent was developed. Furthermore, the Confederate 
theatre helped to maintain the morale of citizens and soldiers, and, 
as one writer expressed it, to present a brave front to the world, 
“driving ahead as if Grant and Butler were a thousand miles from 
Richmond.” 


“Quoted in Richmond Examiner, February 10, 1863. 











KINDS OF LEADERSHIPS AND FOLLOWERSHIPS 
Cart L. WILson 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Members of the speech profession have a particular interest in 
leaderships because the structuring of group energy occurs through 
communication, and every communication is an effort at leadership. 
What kind of “efforts at leadership” should speech teachers be 
teaching their students to make? Should students seek from their 
auditors (1) obedience to official orders? (2) deference to superior 
know-how? (3) trust in persons liked? (4) subjugation to manip- 
ulative persuasions? or (5) understanding of all the relevant signifi- 
cant data and reasoning of every group member, not just that of 
the speaker? 

Leadership in face-to-face groups is defined as the structuring, 
or organizing, of group action — by whatever means. Followership 
in such groups is defined as complying with the indicated group 
action — for whatever reasons. A group is defined as two or more 
persons who are aware that they are attending the same object, 
event, or process that requires their adjustment to the phenomenon 
and to each other. 

Leadership efforts to sell an appropriate group action-structure 
may take the form of suggesting, explaining, proposing, clarifying, 
advocating, defending what was advocated, requesting, ordering, in- 
timidating, compelling. Followership efforts to seek an appropriate 
group action-structure may take the form of inviting, understand- 
ing, asking, questioning, accepting, testing advocated solutions, 
complying, obeying, being intimidated, yielding. 

The kinds of leaderships and followerships that emerge from 
interaction are determined by the psychological sources of power 
of one person over another — of leader over follower, of follower 
over leader. In other words, the kinds of leaderships and follower- 
ships that emerge are determined (1) by the attitudes of inter- 
actants toward each other, and (2) by the sanctions available to 
those who want to be (a) dominant or (b) dependent. 

Mr. Wilson (Ed.D., Pennsylvania State, 1953) is Assistant Professor of 
Speech at South Dakota State College. This article is an outgrowth of his 


doctoral thesis, “An Experimental Study of Selected Correlates of Emergent 
Leadership During Problem-Solving Discussion.” 
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Whether any sanctions are available depends on whether those 
persons who want to be or cannot help being dependent abrogate 
or delegate certain responsibilities which are then assumed by those 
persons who want to be or cannot help being dominant. When some 
interactants willingly or unwillingly abrogate sovereign responsi- 
bilities, a dominance structure emerges; when they delegate re- 
sponsibilities, an organization, either implicit or explicit, emerges. 
Only when all interactants successfully retain sovereign responsi- 
bilities for all of the steps in problem-solving does a democratic 
structure of group action emerge. 

To understand further the five presently known sources of 
psychological power of one person over another, which give rise 
to five leaderships and their accompanying followerships, it may 
be well to discuss the groups formed on the five powers: (1) the 
power of office, (2) the power of know-how, (3) the power of 
personal attraction, (4) the power of manipulation, and (5) the 
power of educative ability. The corresponding leaderships and fol- 
lowerships will be denoted by neologisms which will be explained 
in the context and summarized later. 


II. LEADERSHIPS AND FOLLOWERSHIPS IN ORGANIZED GROUPS: 
HIERARCHICAL INFLUENCE, OR HIERFLUENCE 


The structuring of social energy by the use of the power of 
office can occur only in organizations that provide a hierarchy of 
official power (hierfluence). Any organization has a “head,” per- 
haps sub-‘“heads,” as well as a “body,” “hands,” and “feet.” By 
definition, an organization is an aggregate, with delegation of func- 
tions. Whatever force creates the organization also creates the “of- 
fices” and the rights and duties of each of them. It should be 
noted that both subordinates and superordinates have rights and 
duties, that both help determine organizational activity. 

It is helpful to distinguish between formal, overt organizations 
and informal, covert ones, although both are held together by social 
discipline, or compulsive sanctions, under threat of denying the re- 
wards of association. 

Overtly recognized organizations — political governments, mili- 
tary establishments, educational institutions, churches, etc. — oper- 
ate through a hierarchy of headman-influence (headfluence), or 
superordination of personal purposes, and of servant-influence 
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(serfluence), or subordination of personal purposes. Persons at the 
bottom have only serfluence; those midway in the hierarchy have 
headfluence over those below them and serfluence over those above; 
those at the top have only headfluence. The only possibility for 
hierarchs to escape hierfluence would be for them to “forget’’ their 
relative positions and behave as peers. 

For example, a university operates as a hierarchy. The chain 
of headfluence operates from a legislature, down through a board 
of trustees, a president, deans, heads of departments, and teachers, 
to students. A reverse chain of serfluence operates upward from 
students, through teachers, heads, deans, the president, and trustees, 
to the legislature. All of these hierarchs interact to determine total 
organizational activity. A middle hierarch, such as a department 
head, feels serfluence from below and headfluence from above, and 
exerts headfluence below and serfluence above. The possibility of 
his escaping hierfluence within the organization is quite remote but 
could conceivably occur to the extent that he and the other hier- 
archs in interaction could abandon their positional rights and duties 
and operate as peers. 

The power of formal office, or hierfluence, is the source of one 
leadership — headman-leadership, or headfluence — and of one fol- 
lowership — servant-influence, or serfluence. Hierfluence may ad- 
mit other forms of influence, but does not have to; rarely does it 
dilute itself into non-existence. 

Within any congeries, including overt organizations, one or more, 
usually several, covert “extra-legal” organizations soon arise. Based 
on interpersonal likes and dislikes, such an informal organization is 
called by sociometricians a “tele structure” to denote a network of 
“lines” of social approval-disapproval. A tele network is a very 
real organization, or clique, or gang, because it has a hierarchy of 
informal offices within, maintained by discipline, and presents a 
united front to outsiders. Telic influence (telfluence) is of two 
kinds,' determined by the criterion used for choosing associates. 
When the criterion for choosing associates is an explicitly narrowed 
goal-activity, such as golfing, sabotage, or group discussion, the re- 
sulting tele is called a “sociotele.” When the criterion for choosing 
associates is general non-goal-directed activity, or general compan- 
ionship, or communion, the resulting tele is called a “psychetele.” 
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Socioteles are larger than psycheteles; they overlap significantly, 
but not greatly.2 

As in any other organization, a tele is composed of a delegation 
of functions, resulting in a hierarchy. Sociometricians call predomi- 
nantly attractive persons “stars,” predominantly attracted persons 
“satellites,” and predominantly rejected persons “isolates.” Within 
the present differentiation of leadership-followership referents, the 
writer is designating attractive persons as “starfluencers” (from star- 
influence), attracted persons as “moonfluencers” (from moon-influ- 
ence). These two kinds of influence may be divided into “sociostar- 
fluence” (from sociotelic-star-influence) and ‘“sociomoonfluence” 
(from sociotelic-moon-influence) , “psychestarfluence” (from psyche- 
telic-star-influence) and “psychemoonfluence” (from psychetelic- 
moon-influence). Isolates are considered to be extreme “moons” 
beyond the effective “gravitational pull” of stars; therefore not in 
the tele, although present in the space-time congeries. Isolates may 
be somewhat similar to Lewin’s laissez faire persons, who do not 
enter into socially organized activities either for purposes of con- 
trol (autocrats) or for purposes of co-operation (democrats) .2 

How much a tele overlaps an overt organization is unknown. 
It is probable that for a short time after a tele creates an overt 
organization, the two may coincide greatly; but as hierfluence 
supersedes telfluence and the new organization recruits new members 
on other than telic criteria, the two structures may differ so widely 
that a new tele develops. However much the overt and covert 
organizations may overlap, they are both held together by the 
discipline of the force that created them — by “love” of the privi- 
leges and rewards of association or by fear of the effects of dis- 
sociation. 

The power of superior know-how in an informal office in a 
restricted goal-directed activity, such as sand-lot football playing, 
is the source of a second leadership — sociostarfluence — and of a 
second followership — sociomoonfluence. The power of personal 
attraction in an informal office in general companionship, as ex- 
emplified by a high school clique or a country club “set,” is the 
source of a third leadership — psychestarfluence — and of a third 

1Cecil Austin Gibb, “The Emergence of Leadership in Small Temporary 
Groups of Men” (Unpublished Ph.D. Thesis, University of Illinois, 1949), 
pp. 185-86. 


*Kurt Lewin, “The Dynamics of Group Action,” Educational Leadership, I 
(1944), 195-200. 
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followership — psychemoonfluence. Either one of the informally 
organized tele structures may be converted into a formal organiza- 
tion, in which event starfluence and moonfluence are replaced, at 
least in part, by headfluence and serfluence. 


III. LEADERSHIPS AND FOLLOWERSHIPS IN UNORGANIZED GROUPS: 
PEER INFLUENCE, OR PEERFLUENCE 


Functional hierarchical superiors and inferiors can interact 
through hierfluence only, which occurs in organizations only. But 
hierarchical peers can interact through peerfluence only, which 
occurs in unorganized groups only. Whenever two or more hier- 
archical peers with different purposes interact as a group until 
some joint decision is reached, there are only two modes of inter- 
action possible— domination or integration. That is, the peers 
may impose their purposes upon the others through manipulative 
persuasion — which is domination — or they may merge their pur- 
poses into consensus— which is integration. Therefore, even 
though peers are equal hierarchs, such as production foremen or 
classroom teachers, and have no organization among themselves to 
create hierfluence, they may interact in a manner very similar to 
hierfluence. That is, they may engage in domination because of 
their individual differences in insight, in involvement, in manipu- 
lative persuasion, in need for aggression or for dependence. How- 
ever, if they respect one another’s purposes and integrity, they may 
interact democratically, integratively. These two processes — domi- 
nation and integration — involve four roles. The two processes 
and four roles should be clearly distinguished. 

Whenever two or more persons are aware that they are inter- 
acting toward the same phenomenon, a group exists. If they do 
not organize, or delegate functions, they can interact only as peers, 
not as hierarchs. However, they may have widely different pur- 
poses toward one another and toward the problem that created the 
group. One may exert a dominating influence (domfluence) over 
others through manipulative persuasion and succeed in imposing 
his purposes upon them. Manipulative persuasion is defined as any 
one, or several, or all of: (1) the deliberate stimulation of emotion 
that is (a) irrelevant, (b) mal-adaptive, or (c) non-adaptive; 
(2) the deliberate use of suggestion that is (a) subliminal, (b) 
equivocal, or (c) ambiguous; or (3) the use of propaganda, which 
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is (a) the deliberate distortion of (1) perceiving, (2) abstracting, 
or (3) reasoning, or (b) the deliberate concealment of (1) sources, 
(2) methods, or (3) purposes. If manipulative persuasion occurs, 
the others, of necessity, “yield” their own purposes to domfluence 
while exerting subject-influence (subfluence). If the same persons 
should interact subsequently, they tend to follow the same pattern, 
to organize implicitly, to operate as a tele. 

Domfluence and subfluence may occur in any interaction where 
there are some persons who need to dominate or who have the role 
thrust upon them and where there are others who need to be domi- 
nated or are unable or unwilling to prevent being dominated. The 
power of manipulation, whether deliberately sought or reluctantly 
accepted, is the source of a fourth leadership — dominating influ- 
ence, or domfluence — and of a fourth followership — subject in- 
fluence, or subfluence. No formal or informal organization is neces- 
sary to create dominance structures; domination in peer groups 
occurs because some of the interactants do not view others as 
equally sovereign, inviolable personalities. Instead, some view oth- 
ers as potential father-figures, and some view others as potential 
subjects. “Some people are willing to do the work; others are will- 
ing to let them.” 

Group members may interact indefinitely as functional peers if 
they respect one another’s purposes and seek to integrate them 
into a common solution to a common problem. There is no effort 
to manipulate, to dominate, to use other persons for one’s own pur- 
poses. There is no abrogation or delegation of personal responsi- 
bility for performing all of the problem-solving functions. Each 
person co-operates in defining the goal, the obstacles, the potential 
solutions, the criteria for judging the solutions, etc. However, a 
differentiation of functions may occur because of individual dif- 
ferences. The one or more persons who are perceived by the others 
to offer superior clarifications, definitions, proposals, etc. are exert- 
ing leadership in democratic interaction (leadfluence). The others 
are exerting followership in democratic interaction (folfluence). One 
person may be at one moment a leadfluencer, at the next moment 
a folfluencer. At the end of a democratic interaction, any measure 
of the differentiation of functions may assign one person all the 
leadfluence, none of it, or any portion in between. And no group 
member will care what his “leadership score” is because his pur- 
pose was not leadership but the getting of the best possible solu- 
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tion consistent with every group member’s understanding, purpose, 
and integrity. The process of integration consists of education 
through free communication — communication that is not restricted 
by subfluence, domfluence, or by any of the six forms of hier- 
fluence. 

The power of educative ability is the source of a fifth leadership 
—leadership in democratic interaction, or leadfluence — and of a 
fifth followership — followership in democratic interaction, or fol- 
fluence. The other four leaderships and followerships occur in 
dominating interactions. 


IV. SumMARY OUTLINE OF TEN PROCESSES OF SOCIAL INFLUENCE 


I. Hierfluence (occurs in organized hierarchies by social compul- 
sion, or discipline) 


A. (In overt, formal organizations by ordination of personal 
purposes through formal social compulsion, or discipline) 


1. Headfluence (superordination of own purposes) 


2. Serfluence (subordination of own purposes) 


B. (In covert, informal organizations by ordination of personal 
purposes through informal social compulsion, or discipline) 
1. Starfluence (superordination of own purposes) 
a. Sociostarfluence (in goal-directed activity) 
b. Psychestarfluence (in general association) 


2. Moonfluence (subordination of own purposes) 
a. Sociomoonfluence (in goal-directed activity) 
b. Psychemoonfluence (in general association) 


II. Peerfluence (occurs in unorganized groups by personal “pro- 
pulsion,” or “morale’’) 


A. (As alleged “peers” by “co”-ordination of purposes by in- 
formal social compulsion, or manipulative persuasions) 


1. Domfluence (imposition of own purposes upon others) 
2. Subfluence (“yielding” of own purposes to others) 


B. (As functional peers by integration of purposes by personal 
propulsion, or morale) 
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1. Leadfluence (integration of purposes through primarily 
clarifying, proposing, etc., but also through understand- 
ing, accepting, etc.) 


2. Folfluence (integration of purposes through primarily 
understanding, accepting, etc., but also through clarify- 
ing, proposing, etc.) 


V. CoNCLUSION 


From the preceding discussion it may be clearly inferred that 
leadfluence is likely to occur only in small groups of relatively homo- 
geneous persons and that such groups may have to resist strenuous- 
ly the apparently “natural” degeneration into a dominance structure, 
a tele, or a formal organization. The process of change is consid- 
ered “degeneration” because it can occur only through the abroga- 
tion or delegation of initially sovereign responsibilities in one or 
more of the three leadership areas (procedural, substantive, and 
interpersonal) with a consequent loss of individual responsibility 
for and participation in the leadership functions of involvement, 
creativity, morale, and direction. Many studies indicate that such 
a loss seriously restricts the quality of group decisions.* 

It may also be inferred from the preceding discussion that any 
one of the three organizational leaders may use a mixture of two 
or more, or all of the five leaderships. That is, an action-structure 
indicated by a headman or by a starleader may be accepted by Tom 
because Tom “never crosses the boss,” by Dick because Dick de- 
fers to the leader’s superior know-how, by Harry because Harry 
likes him, by Bill because Bill is manipulated by him, and by Jack 
because Jack understands and agrees with him. In fact, it is possi- 
ble to invent a situation in which a single communication exempli- 
fies, to the different persons present, all ten of the social influences. 
This mixing of organizational leaderships is possible because the 
source of the authority of the leader is the undirected energies of 
the followers, who yield their energies to the direction of another, 
thereby authorizing the other to lead them — for their own private 
and possibly diverse motives. 

Speech teachers may want to reap some of the bounty of demo- 

°Carl L. Wilson, “An Experimental Study of Selected Correlates of Emer- 


gent Leadership During Problem-Solving Discussion” (Unpublished Ed.D. The- 
sis, The Pennsylvania State University, 1953). 
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cratic leadership by delegating to their students the responsibility 
for making some of the significant group decisions, such as deter- 
mining objectives, procedures, materials, and standards, and evalu- 
ating student progress and the course. 

Finally, speech teachers may want to teach themselves and their 
students (1) an awareness of the leaderships at work in the many 
groups to which they belong, (2) a desire to evaluate the leader- 
ships according to the services or disservices they render to their 
groups and the groups render to a nation, a culture, and a world, 
and (3) workable procedures for changing leaderships. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 
SPEECH PROGRAM 


Wa.po W. PHELPs 


I. THE PROBLEM 


It is not difficult to suggest an organization for a high school 
speech program which appeals to us as teachers and which, from 
our standpoint, will best meet the needs of secondary school stu- 
dents. Such a program, I am sure we agree, should consist of a 
required course in speech for all pupils and a substantial offering 
of speech electives. These courses should be taught by teachers 
well trained in speech. Additional opportunities for speech prac- 
tice should be provided in related disciplines such as English and 
the social sciences. 

It would be impressive if the variety of reasons why each of 
these concepts is important were developed in detail. Since, how- 
ever, these reasons are already well known to most of us, such a 
restatement would be of little value. More profit will be derived 
from focusing attention on the current status of high school speech 
education and on how it may be improved. Let us, therefore, now 
attempt to determine just how near we are to reaching the above- 
stated objectives. 


II. SprecH Courses 


First we should examine how we stand in relation to the goal 
of making speech courses available to all high school pupils. Six 
recently completed surveys are illustrative. Townsend discovered 
that only 108 of a total of 175 Texas secondary schools supplying 
information for his study were even scheduling speech courses, and 
that in these 108 schools an average of only 9.65 per cent of the 
total student population was enrolled in speech.1 Padrow discov- 
ered that in Oregon only 95 of the 232 high schools were offering 

Mr. Phelps (Ph.D., Southern California, 1949) is Assistant Professor of 
Speech at the University of California in Los Angeles. In addition to his work 


in the field of speech education, he maintains an active interest in the area of 
public address. 


1Howard W. Townsend, “The Status of Speech Education in Colleges and 
Universities and in Selected Secondary Schools of Texas” (Unpublished Ph.D. 
Thesis, University of Wisconsin, 1947), pp. 10-15. 
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a course in speech, and that an average of only 8 per cent of the 
students in these 95 high schools were enrolled in speech during a 
typical semester.2 Hicks reported that in Oklahoma only 44 per 
cent of the high schools scheduled speech classes, and that an aver- 
age of only 9 per cent of the student population was enrolled.3 
This writer found that in California only 7.5 per cent of the stu- 
dents were enrolled in speech during a given semester.* Moreover, 
there is considerable evidence which indicates that the status of 
speech education in California high schools has not changed much 
during the past twenty years.5 Yaws, in a survey which covered 
the United States, learned from state departments of education 
that in only seven states were over half of the high schools offering 
at least one course in speech, while in twenty-three states between 
10 and 50 per cent of the schools were offering a speech course, 
and in the remaining eighteen states less than 10 per cent of the 
schools were scheduling any type of speech course.® Earlier survey 
studies with similar results could also be cited, but it seems clear 
without additional evidence that we are currently far from the 
goal of a required speech course for all high school students, sup- 
ported by additional offerings of speech electives. 


III. SprEcH TEACHER PREPARATION 


Many secondary school speech courses are taught by teachers 
with inadequate training in speech. In Texas, for example, Town- 
send discovered that of a sample of 142 teachers who were teaching 
speech, only 40.14 per cent had a major in speech, while an addi- 
tional 24.26 per cent had a speech minor.? Thus it will be noted 
that almost 60 per cent of the teachers providing instruction in 


*Ben Padrow, “A Study of Speech Education in the Secondary Schools of 
Oregon” (Unpublished M.A. Thesis, University of Oregon, 1951), pp. 16-27. 

®Lee Roy Hicks, “An Investigation of Selected Factors in the Speech Pro- 
grams of the High Schools of the State of Oklahoma” (Unpublished M.A. 
Thesis, University of Oklahoma, 1951), pp. 16-28. 

“Waldo W. Phelps, “A Survey of Speech Education in the Public Senior 
High Schools of California” (Unpublished Ph.D. Thesis, University of South- 
ern California, 1949), pp. 77-79. 

5John W. Ackley, “A Study of Status and Trends of Speech Education in 
the Secondary Schools of California” (Unpublished Ph.D. Thesis, University 
of Southern California, 1953), pp. 78-137. 

*Dorothy P. Yaws, “A Survey of Speech Education in the Secondary Schools 
of the United States” (Unpublished M.A. Thesis, Texas Christian University, 
1951), pp. 68-79. 
"Townsend, p. 24. 
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speech had majored in a subject other than speech. These figures 
also reveal that over 35 per cent of these speech teaciers had 
training of less than a speech minor. While specific information 
is not available, it is fairly safe to assume that some of these 
teachers had no speech training whatsoever. Townsend summarizes 
the problem clearly with the following statement: “It is a common 
saying in Texas that any faculty member who does not have a full 
load of work is given the speech courses, regardless of his prepara- 
tion. Results of the survey showed that in this instance there is 
‘more truth than poetry’ in the saying.” 

In California, to provide another example, this writer discovered 
that in a sample of 145 teachers who were teaching speech, only 26 
per cent had a major in speech, while 31 per cent had a twelve- 
unit minor, 34 per cent less than a minor, and 8 per cent no course 
work in speech.® Almost half—42 per cent—were teaching 
speech with a maximum background of three courses! It is doubt- 
ful if such lack of preparation exists for any other discipline in 
the high school curriculum. The situations in Texas and California 
unfortunately are not unique, but are prevalent in many other 
states as well. 

The problem of inadequate teacher preparation is made even 
more serious by failure on the part of many speech departments to 
offer a course which will help prepare speech majors to teach speech. 
A recent survey by the Curriculum Committee of the Western 
Speech Association strikingly pointed up the extent of this defi- 
ciency in the eleven western states.1° A total of 47 colleges and 
universities reported that they were offering a major in speech. 
The student goal for speech majors most often mentioned by the 
chairman of the speech department in each of the 47 schools was 
teaching speech; this objective headed the list by a wide margin. 
In contrast, however, only 8 schools were requiring a course in the 
teaching of speech, and only 15 were even offering such a course. 
The remaining 32 schools were not providing a course which con- 
sidered possible units of study, assignment sequences, and the 
many problems of student and classroom management which a be- 
ginning high school teacher must face. Data of this nature are not 

®Ibid., p. 23. 
*Phelps, “A Survey,” pp. 82-85. 


0Waldo W. Phelps, “Speech Curricula in Western Colleges,” Western 
Speech, XVII (1953), 103. 
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available for other parts of the United States, but it is to be hoped 
that the absence of courses in the teaching of speech is not so 
widespread among speech departments in other areas. 


IV. SPEECH IN RELATED COURSES 


A high school speech program should also provide opportunities 
for meaningful speech practice in related fields such as English and 
the social sciences. While it is difficult to describe with accuracy 
a typical situation, there is reason to believe that much room for 
improvement exists here also. One of the more common approaches 
to teaching speech in English courses is to set aside a specific period 
of time—one day a week, a six weeks unit, or even an entire 
semester — for oral work. The Los Angeles high schools, for ex- 
ample, until recently have urged teachers of 10-A English to stress 
speech activities. For the most part, the program was not success- 
ful. Many English teachers do not know how to teach speech, and 
after a few futile attempts, revert to grammar, spelling, composition, 
and literature. Some still include an occasional “speech day,” at 
which time an entire class of thirty-five or forty students, unmoti- 
vated and poorly prepared, move in succession to the front of the 
room for very brief talks, given without benefit of comment or 
evaluation. While these teachers at least try to do something, the 
lack of speech background — acquaintance with the Borchers re- 
search! on problems of teaching speech in related courses, for ex- 
ample — is a severe handicap. It is tragic, indeed, that many prin- 
cipals believe the problem of providing speech training for all 
students is solved by the mere suggestion that speech activities be 
included in an English course. 

A survey of courses of study for the social sciences which was 
conducted by Professor Martin Andersen and this writer revealed 
that without exception such guides suggested that certain speech 
activities —— most prominently discussion — be included. This dis- 
covery was followed by interviews with over one hundred social 
science teachers to learn how discussion was being utilized in social 
science classrooms and what problems were preventing its more 

11Gladys L. Borchers, “Basic Issues in Integrating Speech with Other Sub- 


jects,” Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School Principals, 
XXXII (1948), 169-71. 
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effective use. While these results were presented in detail in a 
recent issue of The Speech Teacher,12 it is perhaps not overly 
repetitious to say that possibilities for the use of discussion in social 
science classes are indeed great. For the most part, however, pres- 
ent practice falls far short of maximum effectiveness. 


V. THE SOLUTION 


If we now return to our suggested organization for a high school 
speech program — a required speech course for all, additional elec- 
tive courses, well-trained speech teachers, and meaningful oppor- 
tunities for practice in related courses — we see a very large gulf 
between what we as speech teachers think is necessary and what is 
actually happening. 

Professor Karl Robinson spotlighted the central cause of the 
problem with accuracy when he stated that secondary school speech 
teachers must have the cooperation and support of school admin- 
istrators in order to develop sound speech programs.1% It is also 
true, as Robinson contends, that negative administrative attitudes 
towards speech stem mainly from three causes: (1) a lack of infor- 
mation regarding the nature of modern speech education and its 
importance to the individual, (2) poor teaching of speech, and (3) 
inability to organize a speech program within the rather restricted 
high school curriculum.1¢ Happily, California at this point can 
supply an example of a speech program which might well serve as 
a model in terms of size, effectiveness, and administrative support. 
Alhambra High School has had for some years a required course in 
speech. During the present semester 367 students out of a total 
student body of 2,421 are enrolled in speech fundamentals, and 
an additional 149 students are enrolled in a variety of advanced 
speech electives. Every student in this high school thus will take 
at least one course in speech, and many will take two or three 
courses. There are five full-time speech teachers, all with at least 
an undergraduate major in speech.15 English and social science 
teachers indicate, moreover, that the required course in speech, 

12Waldo W. Phelps and Martin P. Anderson, “A Survey of Speech Activi- 


ties in Secondary School Social Science Classes,” The Speech Teacher, III 
(1954), 177-87. 

18Karl F. Robinson, Teaching Speech in the Secondary School (New York, 
1951), p. 25. 

“Ibid., pp. 32-33. 

15Personal interview with Mrs. Dina Stallings, speech teacher at Alhambra 
High School, April 14, 1954. 
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given to ninth graders, has had a favorable influence on oral par- 
ticipation in their classes.16 


VI. EvoLvinc A PROGRAM 


How has this program been evolved? Most of the credit belongs 
to Miss Vida Walker, who built the program and headed the speech 
department until her recent retirement. A stimulating and success- 
ful teacher who passionately believed in the value and importance 
of speech, Miss Walker did not rest until administrators in the 
Alhambra school system from the superintendent on down were of 
like ‘mind. Countless hours were spent in explaining, answering, 
and discussing. The success of the present program is the best 
measure of the effectiveness of this personal approach. It is worth 
noting that traditional stumbling blocks were readily overcome as 
soon as these administrators became convinced that speech training 
was of vital importance. Room for speech was found in the cur- 
riculum by giving a personality-speech emphasis rather than a con- 
tent emphasis to the ninth grade social science orientation course. 
Speech instructors were hired to teach these classes. The program 
was on its way.17 

It is true that such an approach would be impossible in a small 
high school. If, however, the administrator will hire one trained 
speech teacher to handle the needed two or three courses in speech 
and let this teacher fill out the remainder of his schedule with Eng- 
lish or social science classes the problem can be solved. Moorpark 
High School in California, a school with fewer than three hundred 
students, has this type of arrangement. There naturally are English 
and social science majors on the staff, and these disciplines have 
not suffered. The principal is a man with extensive training in 
speech, and he is pleased with the results of his program, especially 
because speech students continually appear at local service clubs 
and community functions and give a good account of themselves.1® 


VII. Sotvinc THE PROBLEM 


The Alhambra and Moorpark examples add emphasis to Pro- 
fessor Robinson’s statement that the attitude of the administrator 
is crucial. The scarcity of such programs and the fact that so many 

**Phelps and Anderson, p. 186. 


Phelps, “A Survey,” p. 98. 
**]bid., p. 99. 
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schools across the country have no speech courses demonstrate that 
secondary school speech teachers and the few administrators trained 
in speech will solve the problem only in isolated instances. The 
speech profession itself, therefore, must do more to influence ad- 
ministrative attitudes. We in speech can continue to talk at our 
conventions about how a high school speech program should be 
organized. In this way, our own thinking will be clarified. But 
while this is admittedly valuable, it should be realized that we are 
achieving little in the way of tangible results. Few schools will im- 
prove their speech programs because of our deliberations. This is 
true because in a very real sense we will be talking to the wrong 
audience. In addition, we can continue to write for education jour- 
nals and should by all means do so; our articles will at least reach 
the desks of many potential readers and some principals will take 
the time to digest what we have to say and to act upon it. 

It is very difficult, however, to convey the vital importance of 
speech training for high school students to a principal by means of 
the written word. A more personal approach is needed — one that 
we in the field of speech are particularly well equipped to utilize. 
Those of us in college and university speech departments who are 
concerned about the status of speech in the secondary schools of 
the nation must become well acquainted with the high school prin- 
cipals in our locality. We should visit them individually at school. 
We should seek opportunities to attend their professional meetings. 
We should even arrange an occasional social evening where shop 
talk is incidental. We should in these ways help principals under- 
stand the nature and importance of speech training, and how a 
speech program may be evolved. Actually, if we don’t make this 
effort there will be little, if any, demand for more or better trained 
high school speech teachers, and the status of speech in our sec- 
ondary schools. will remain in its present deplorable condition. 
Thousands of high schools students each year will continue to be 
graduated without the speech training they should have received. 

Every college and university speech teacher, no matter what 
his specialty, should realize that this problem concerns him directly 
in one important way. All of us are vitally interested in the further 
development of the speech department in which we teach. Yet 
without improvement on the high school level there will be little 
reason for college students in greater numbers to select speech as 
an undergraduate major. It is true that the primary responsibility 
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rests with those offering courses in the teaching of speech in sec- 
ondary schools, but many speech departments in teacher training 
institutions are not offering such courses. It is the belief of this 
writer that a course in the teaching of speech should be required 
for all students preparing to teach speech in secondary schools, and 
that the instructor in charge should be encouraged in every way 
possible to work closely with the school principals in his area. Not 
only will the quality of high school speech teaching thus be im- 
proved, but the gradual opening up of more high school speech 
positions. would mean that larger numbers of undergraduate stu- 
dents could be encouraged to major in speech. Opportunity is 
present and as a profession we should make every effort to 
capitalize on it. 














THE EFFECT OF PHONETIC ENVIRONMENT UPON 
THE ARTICULATION OF THE [r] SOUNDS 


McKenzie Buck 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Probably one of the most difficult sounds to assist the child in 
correcting is the consonant and vowel [r]. The correction of this 
sound is almost wholly dependent upon a kinesthetic and phonetic 
placement approach. There are few visual cues to assist the child 
in the positioning of the articulators to form the sound. We have 
spent considerable time using ear training, moto-kinesthetic stimu- 
lation, and phonetic placement techniques in working on the sound 
in isolation. 

There is some indication in the literature that particular posi- 
tions and phonetic combinations in which the normal sound produc- 
tions tend to occur are not just matters of chance. Roe and Milisen 
found that the proportion of children making errors on the blends 
[sk], [str], and [dr] was less than the proportion of children mak- 
ing errors on the single elements contained in them. Nelson? found 
that when a normal articulation of [s] occurs in the speech of chil- 
dren with defective [s] articulation, it will be found more frequent- 
ly in the blend than when the [s] occurs only as a single consonant, 
not combined with other consonants. Nelson also investigated the 
relationship between this inconsistency in the normal production 
of [s] and grade level, mental status, sex, structure and control of 
the peripheral speech mechanism, and attainment in school subjects. 
Some decrease of inconsistency was found with grade level, and 
slight differences between the consistent and inconsistent groups 
were found with respect to sex and to the structure and control of 
the peripheral speech mechanism. 

It seems significant, however, that Roe and Milisen and also 
Nelson found that certain consonants are produced in the normal 


Mr. Buck (Ph.D., Iowa, 1951) is Assistant Professor of Speech and Head 
of the Speech and Hearing Clinic at the University of Florida. 


1Vivian Roe and Robert Milisen, “The Effect of Maturation Upon Defec- 
tive Articulation in the Elementary Grades,” Journal of Speech Disorders, VII 
(1942), 41. 

*John Thomas Nelson, “A Study of Misarticulation of [s]. in Combination 
With Selected Vowels and Consonants” (Unpublished M.A. Thesis, State Uni- 


versity of Iowa, 1945), p. 26. 
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manner more frequently when they occur as members of blends than 
when they occur as single consonants. In the first place, this find- 
ing seems to indicate that the particular situation in which a normal 
production will occur is not just a chance matter. In the second 
place, it appears that the phonetic factors associated with the parti- 
cular sound combinations in which the sounds occur may act to 
facilitate or inhibit normal production of the sound. 

These considerations represent the point of departure for this 
study, the purpose of which was to determine if there are certain 
phonetic factors which seem to contribute to the normal articulation 
of the [r] sound. 

Two good reasons governed the choice of the sound [r]: (1) 
investigations to determine the most frequently defective sounds, 
including those by Carrell,? Williams,* and Little and Williams,® 
have ranked the [r] as one of the most frequently misarticulated 
sounds. Van Riper,® in a study of sixty clinical cases, found [r] 
to be among the last sounds “which appear in the speech develop- 
ment of the normal child.” (2) [r] is frequently found as a mem- 
ber of consonant blends. It is the specific purpose of this study, 
therefore, to seek an answer to the following question: Is there any 
discoverable relationship between the frequency of production of 
normal [r] sounds and the phonetic combinations in which they 
occur? 


II. SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURES 


A. Subjects. The subjects for this study were ninety-one chil- 
dren from kindergarten through the first three grades who had been 
found to have difficulty in articulating the sound [r], which dif- 
ficulty was judged to be functional in nature. Subjects having 
speech problems of the following types were excluded: stuttering, 
cerebral palsy, cleft palate, cleft lip, and severe malocclusion (in- 
cluding malformations of the oral structure that might influence 


®James A. Carrell, “A Comparative Study of Speech-Defective Children,” 
Archives of Speech, I (1936), 200. 

‘Harold M. Williams, “An Analytical Scale of Language Achievement,” 
University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, XIII (1937-38), 22-23. 

5Marguerite Little and Harold M. Williams, “An Analytical Scale of Lan- 
guage Achievement,” University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, XIII (1937- 
38), 55. 

°C. Van Riper, “Persistency of Baby Talk Among Children and Adults,” 
Elementary School Journal, XXXVIII (1938), 8-47. 
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articulation). Also excluded were the mentally handicapped, and 
those known to have any hearing loss. Many possessed misarticula- 
tions in addition to the faulty [r]. All were selected from four coun- 
ties in the state of Iowa. 

B. Types of [r] Sounds. Speech correctionists, if one may 
judge by the discussions and drill materials presented by most text- 
books in the field, tend to consider [r] as a consonant, and the 
various occurrences of an [r]-like sound spelled with the letter r 
as being essentially alike. It is typical to find references to “the 
[r] sound” which seem to regard all the [r] articulation as consti- 
tuting a single problem. As a matter of phonetic fact, however, 
there is not one [r] sound; there are several [r]-like sounds, 

Case One. A glide consonant [r] occurs in such words as red, 
drop, umbrella, ice cream, bedroom, and possibly also in such words 
as orange, barrel, and very. In these instances the [r] is a conso- 
nant because it involves the hindrance of a free flow of breath 
such as commonly is associated with consonants. In addition, the 
[r] in this case functions as a consonant in the syllable in that it 
acts as a releasing agent for the following vowel. As stated by 
Thomas,” the “[r] for red serves as kind of a springboard leading 
to the vowel [e] which follows it.” 

Case Two. A stressed vowel [r], usually transcribed [3], occurs 
in such words as bird, church, curtain, and turkey. In these words 
the [r] appears as a vowel in the stressed syllable and is a stressed 
vowel in the mono-syllable word. 

Case Three. An unstressed vowel [r], usually transcribed [a], 
occurs in such words as butter, mother, and ladder. In these exam- 
ples the [r] vowel appears in the unstressed syllable of each word. 
Unstressed [r] vowels do appear in other positions than final. In 
the words employed in this study, however, they appeared only in 
the final position. 

Case Four. What may be determined as a post-vocalic [r] 
occurs in such words as car, cart, corn, board, and horse. The 
term post-vocalic is here used to include both the final [r], in such 
words as car, and what is sometimes a pre-consonantal [r] in words 
like board and horse. Kenyon® states that in such words the [r] 
sounds are non-syllabic vowels which tend to be joined into the 

"Charles Kenneth Thomas, An Introduction to the Phonetics of American 
English (New York, 1947), p. 71. 


®John Samuel Kenyon, American Pronunciation (Ann Arbor, Mich., 1940), 
p. 217. 
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preceding vowel to form dipthongs. Kenyon, therefore, transcribes 
board as [boad] and horse as [hoas]. Thomas® recognizes that 
this [r] is phonetically different from the glide consonant discussed 
in Case One, being more vowel-like in character. Yet he transcribes 
it as a consonant [r]. Kenyon and Knott? state that this [r] is 
“sometimes expressed by the vowel symbol [a] . . . which is de- 
fensible in laboratory evidence.” However, for the sake of sim- 
plicity, they transcribed this sound with the consonant symbol [r]. 

Hence, there is evidence of disagreement among phoneticians 
as to the symbol to be used in transcribing the [r] sound in words 
such as those given above. This seems to indicate that the post- 
vocalic [r] is a border-line case, wherein the [r] is not quite a 
true consonant, or a true vowel. 

In this study, each of these cases of [r] was sampled and is 
discussed separately in the results. Although recognizing this com- 
plexity with respect to [r], the writer has, for the sake of sim- 
plicity, used the term “[r] sound” in the preceding pages in a 
generic sense. This usage will be continued where it is desired to 
talk about [r] sounds in general, without separate consideration 
of a particular type of [r]. 

C. Articulation Test Materials. A picture articulation test, con- 
structed by the investigator, was used to elicit responses for all pos- 
sible sounds and blends. The single [r] was tested in all three 
positions (initial, medial, final), and the other sounds in combina- 
tion with consonants were tested in each of the three positions in 
which they commonly occur. It was desired to obtain some meas- 
ure of the consistency of each subject’s articulation of each sound 
or sound combination in each position. Therefore, insofar as pos- 
sible, three different pictures for each sound in each position were 
included. In some instances the [r] sound could not be tested in 
all possible combinations with other consonants because of the in- 
frequency of these combinations in the vocabulary of young chil- 
dren. Moreover, some words could not readily be tested with pic- 
tures. Therefore, for certain combinations, some of the pictures 
were omitted from the test or were tested with fewer than three 
examples. 

The test as a whole provided observations on nine words con- 

°*Thomas, p. 71 and ff. 


10John Samuel Kenyon and Thomas Albert Knott, A Pronouncing Diction- 
ary of American English (Springfield, Mass., 1944), p. xxi. 
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taining [r] as a single sound (three for each of the three positions), 
and sixty-two observations on [r] sounds in combination with con- 
sonants, as follows: twenty-two in the initial position; thirteen in 
the medial position; and twenty-seven in the final position. 

D. Administration of the Test. All tests were administered by 
the same two observers. The author was one observer. The second 
observer was conducting a companion investigation into the mis- 
articulation of the consonant [s]. When the articulation of [r] was 
being tested, both observers recorded the responses. The same pro- 
cedure was followed when the [s] was tested. The only persons in 
the room during the testing were the child being tested and the two 
observers. The rooms in which the testing was done were selected 
for freedom from noise and other distracting conditions, such as art 
displays. While the rooms were not ideal in all cases, they were, in 
the main, reasonably satisfactory, as is shown by the degree of 
agreement obtained by the two observers. 

E. Observational Agreement. Measures of the agreement be- 
tween the observers were available for all observations for both the 
sound [r] and the consonant [s]. These were computed by divid- 
ing the number of observations. For example, the [tr] blend was 
observed three times in the initial position on each of the ninety- 
one subjects, yielding a total of 273 observations. On 243 of these 
observations, both observers agreed. Thus, the percentage of agree- 
ment as obtained by dividing the 243 agreements as to whether or 
not the [r] sound was correctly produced, by the 273 observations, 
was 89.1 per cent. These percentages were first computed for each 
sound or blend in each of the positions in which it was tested. 
Composite percentages expressing the agreements for each blend 
of the sound [r] and for the single consonant [r] were then obtained. 

The range of percentages ran from 70.2 per cent for medial [kr] 
to 97.9 per cent for the final [rm]. The composite agreement for 
the entire test was 94.6 per cent. This percentage may be com- 
pared with that found by Henderson, who reports a range of from 
68 per cent to 87 per cent in agreement between judges observing 
the correct production of speech sounds. It may also be compared 
with the 87 per cent agreement between two observers of vowel 
productions in infancy, as found by Chen and Irwin.11 Thus it is 
apparent that the agreement obtained between the observers who 


4ffai Piso Chen and Orvis C. Irwin, “Reliability of Infant Speech and 
Sound Data,” Child Development, XII (1941), 363. 
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collected the data for this study compares very favorably with the 
agreements previously reported by other investigators. 


III. REsutts 


A. Statistical Analysis. A portion of the analysis of these re- 
sults dealt with the consistency of sound production. This analysis 
was covered, for the most part, by Spriestersbach and Curtis.12 It is 
interesting to note here, however, that only five of the subjects 
consistently misarticulated the [r] sound in all circumstances; that 
is, never produced a normal [r] in either singles or blends. Con- 
versly, eighty-six (94.5 per cent) of the subjects were to some 
degree inconsistent. 

The first comparisons to be made in attempting a more minute 
analysis of the factors which may be associated with normal pro- 
ductions of [r] concerned any effect which positions in the word 
(initial, medial, or final) might be found to have. The principal 
data concerning the frequency of occurrence of normal [r] re- 
sponses both with respect to particular sound combinations and 
particular positions are presented in Table I. An examination of 
this table reveals that in the initial position the range of normal 
responses was from 11.0 per cent to 33.7 per cent, and in the 
medial position from 7.9 per cent to 39.6 per cent. It is apparent, 
therefore, that the initial and medial positions are relatively simi- 
lar in that there was considerable variation among the blends in 
the occurrence of [r] as a single sound with respect to the per- 
centages of normal responses that were produced. The only note- 
worthy difference seems to be in the somewhat greater variation 
found in the medial position. Moreover, there was considerable 
similarity between positions as to the rank order of the phonetic 
context!% in which the highest and lowest percentages of the nor- 
mal [r]’s were produced. Table I shows also that the blend [dr], 
which ranked first initially with 33.7 per cent normal responses, 
likewise ranked first medially, with 39.6 per cent normal responses. 

*2Duane C. Spriestersbach and James F. Curtis, “Misarticulation and Dis- 
crimination of Speech Sounds,” The Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXXVII 
(1951), 483-91. 

18The term “phonetic context” is here used to include the various blends 
in which the [r] was tested as well as its occurrence as a single sound, com- 
bined only with an adjacent vowel. The writer is aware that the term is 
sometimes used in a much more general sense, but an expression was needed 


which included both the blends and the singles, and no better one was 
available. 
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The blend [br], which ranked lowest initially, with 11.0 per cent 
normal responses, also ranked second from the bottom, with the 
same percentage of normal responses, in the medial position. Com- 
parisons between positions for other blends and for the single [r] 
showed the same similarity with respect to rank order of percent- 
age of normal responses, with one exception, the blend [pr]. In 
fact, save for that one exception, the percentages of normal re- 
sponses were very similar for the two positions. 

B. Comparison of Consonantal Glide [r] Blends with Respect 
to Normal Productions of [r]. In the previous section attention 
was directed to the fact that there was a considerable variation with 
respect to the percentage of normal [r]’s produced in the initial 
and medial positions, in which [r] occurs as a glide consonant, 
either singly or in combination with other consonants. This section 
will consider these data in somewhat greater detail in an attempt 
to discover any systematic relationships which may be associated 
with these variations. 

Table II presents a selection of data to facilitate making com- 
parisons with respect to the percentage of normal productions of 
consonant glide [r] sounds and the various phonetic contexts in 
which they were tested. An examination of these data indicates 
that the variations in percentage of normal [r] sounds seemed to 
be associated with the particular consonant with which the [r] 
was blended. For example, the highest percentage of normal [r] 
responses in the initial position occurred in the [dr] blend, 33.7 
per cent. The next highest percentage was that for the [tr] blend, 
31.1 per cent. The lowest percentage in the initial position occurred 
in the [br] blend, 11.0 per cent. This same rank order holds very 
nearly true for the medial position. Again, [dr] was found to be 
highest (39.6 per cent), [tr] second (35.9 per cent), and [br] was 
found to be very low (11.0 per cent). The lowest percentage of 
normal responses in the medial position was found for the [pr] 
blend, for which, as has been mentioned previously, rather incon- 
sistent results were obtained between the positions. The remaining 
phonetic contexts were distributed between these extremes with rank 
order for the two positions which seemed to be rather highly con- 
sistent. Note that the [kr] ranked next to [dr] and [tr] in both 
the initial and medial positions. Next highest in both positions was 
the voiceless [er]. [gr], which was not tested medially, showed 
almost equal percentages of normal responses. In all of the above 
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phonetic contexts, normal [r] productions occurred in more than 
20.0 per cent of the observations. In addition to the [br] and the 
medial [pr], at the lower end of the scale of percentage of normal 
[r] responses was the combination [fr], tested only in the initial 
position, and the single [r]. The latter showed a somewhat higher 
percentage of normal responses than did the [br], [fr], and medial 
[pr], but the normal response percentage of 17.9 per cent in the 
initial position and 16.8 per cent in the medial position placed the 
single [r] toward the lower end of the group. 

A consideration of the place of articulation of the consonant 
combined with the [r] in relationship to the percentages of normal 
responses revealed an apparent systematic variation. In the first 
place, combinations in which the tongue functions as an important 
articulatory structure in forming the consonant combined with the 
[r], [br], [tr], [kr], [gr], and [er] were all in the group for 
which the higher percentages of normal responses were obtained. 
Those phonetic contexts which did not involve combinations with 
a consonant in the production of which the tongue plays an im- 
portant role, [br], [pr], [fr], and [r], were, with the exception of 
the initial [pr], much lower with respect to the percentages of 
normal responses observed. Secondly, a comparison of these com- 
binations with respect to the location of the tongue positions for 
the accompanying consonant — i.e., the place of articulation — 
seemed to show a systematic tendency. The largest percentages of 
normal responses were obtained for the combinations of [r] with a 
post-dental consonant. Next was the combination of [r] with the 
velar consonant [k]. The combinations with the velar consonant 
[g] and the lingua-dental [e] yielded only a slightly smaller fre- 
quency of normal responses. As already indicated, the smallest 
frequencies were obtained for those combinations in which the ac- 
companying consonant does not require any particular movement 
or contact of the tongue. 

Statistical analysis to test the significance of the differences 
between the various percentages of normal responses of [r] was 
accomplished. Inspection of this data made possible a determina- 
tion of the statistical significance of the differences and trends 
discussed in the preceding paragraph. It was observed that in the 
initial and medial positions there were statistically significant dif- 
ferences between the labial blend [br] and the combinations [dr], 
[tr], [kr], [gr], and [r]. In the medial position there were sta- 
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tistically significant differences between the labial blend [pr] and 
the combinations [dr], [tr], [kr], and [r]. The differences be- 
tween the labio-dental blend [fr], tested only in the initial position, 
were also seen to be statistically significant. Hence, it appears that 
in general the percentages of normal responses for those combina- 
tions in which the tongue functions in the formation of the adjacent 
consonant were higher by statistically significant amounts than 
were the percentages for those combinations in which the tongue is 
not involved in the formation of the accompanying consonant. 

Further analysis was made of the single glide consonant [r] 
with its blends. It was noted that the single [r] produced normal 
responses with a significantly lower percentage than the post-dental 
blends [dr] and [tr], and the velar blend [kr] in both the initial 
and medial positions. Comparisons of the single [r] with the labial 
blends [br] and [pr] in the medial positions showed differences 
that may be considered to approach statistical significance, but do 
not quite attain the 1.0 per cent level of confidence. In the initial 
position the comparison of the single [r] with the [br] and [fr] 
showed differences which also approach statistical significance. 

The statistical analysis thus confirmed, for the most part, the 
systematic nature of the relationships between particular phonetic 
contexts in proportion with the normal responses of the glide 
consonant [r]. 

C. Post-Vocalic [r]. Data showing the frequency of normal 
responses in the various post-vocalic [r] blends and the post-vocalic 
single [r] indicated that percentages remained relatively constant, 
between 20.8 per cent and 23.2 per cent, with the exception of the 
[rt] combination which had the lowest percentage of normal re- 
sponses (16.4 per cent).14 No explanation can be offered for this 
deviation, other than the possibility that it may be due to the par- 
ticular word used to elicit the response. The most outstanding 
feature of these data concerning the post-vocalic [r] was the rela- 
tive consistency of percentages of normal responses. The data do 
not indicate that the tongue position in the accompanying conso- 
nant bears any relationship to the percentage of normal productions 
of [r]. The blends [rs], [rd], and [rn], all of which are combina- 


14J¢ was noted that the percentage of agreement between the two observers 
for this sound combination was 94.6 per cent. Hence, this atypical result 
obtained for the [rt] cannot be accounted for by any unusual error of 
observation. 
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tions of [r] with post-dental consonants, showed nearly equal per- 
centages of normal response to the [rm] and single [r], in which 
the [r] is not combined with a consonant whose formation depends 
upon tongue placement. Rather it appeared as though there might be 
a frequency of normal response which was typical for post-vocalic 
[r] in general, quite independent of the phonetic context in which it 
occurred. It should be noted that the percentage of normal responses 
for the final [r] single was higher than the 17.9 per cent that was 
obtained for the initial [r] single, and that of the 16.8 per cent 
which was obtained for the medial [r] single. 

D. Stressed Vowel [r]. The data show that there was very 
little variation of percentages of normal responses among the 
stressed vowels. The range was only 28.0 per cent to 30.2 per 
cent. In comparing these data for the stressed vowels with those 
for glide consonant blends, it was apparent that they fell near the 
middle of the range found for the glide consonant [r] blends. 
That is, the frequencies of normal response in the stressed vowels 
were neither as low as the lowest percentages for the consonant 
blends, nor as high as the highest percentages among glide conso- 
nant blends. As was the case for the post-vocalic [r], the percent- 
age of normal production of the stressed vowel [r] did not appear 
to be related to the tongue placement in the accompanying con- 
sonant. 

E. Unstressed Vowel [r]. The percentages of normal responses 
for the unstressed vowel [r] fell between those found for the post- 
vocalic [r] and the vowel [r]. That is, the range of normal re- 
sponses in the unstressed vowel ran from 24.1 per cent to 27.4 per 
cent. It was again observed, as in the cases of the stressed vowel 
[r] and the post-vocalic [r], that the tongue position in the accom- 
panying consonant appeared to be largely unrelated to the normal 
production of the [r] sound. As was true for the post-vocalic [r] 
and the stressed vowel [r], there was a typical frequency of normal 
response which was associated more clearly with the function of the 
[r] as an unstressed vowel than with the phonetic context in which 
it occurs. 


IV. Discussion 


The data here obtained concerning the comparison between sin- 
gles and blends or combinations with respect to the frequency of 
normal [r] production show nearly the same relative advantage for 
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the blends that Nelson found with respect to [s]. His conclusion 
that speech correctionists may have been erroneous in assuming that 
good sound production is easier in singles than in blends is, there- 
fore, confirmed and seems to apply equally to the articulation of the 
[r] sound. 

The relative frequencies of normal responses for |r] in various 
phonetic circumstances found in this study may have implications 
for corrective procedures in the construction of remedial drill mate- 
rials. For example, with respect to those few children who mis- 
articulate [r] consistently, and those who never produce a normal 
response for the consonant glide [r], it may be easier to introduce 
the [r] sound in combination with the post-dental consonants [d] 
and [t] and the velar [k]. These blends were found to present the 
highest frequencies of normal responses of any of the phonetic con- 
texts studied. In fact, the recommendation to approach [r] through 
the post-dentals has been made in the literature, and the data here 
obtained provide evidence to justify this procedure.15 

It may be noted also that the vowel [r]’s are articulated nor- 
mally with a relatively high frequency — one substantially higher 
than the glide consonant [r] as a single. It would seem logical, 
therefore, to include more of those vowel [r]’s in corrective drills. 
Most drills found in the literature include only a few words in 
which [r] occurs as a vowel. Most of the words commonly et1n- 
ployed present [r] as a single, either a glide consonant single in 
the initial and medial positions, or as a post-vocalic final [r]. If 
one assumes that drills to strengthen the normal articulation of 
[r] ought to employ the sound in phonetic circumstances where it 
can be most easily produced, at least in the early part of the work, 
then the present drill materials appear to be poorly constructed. 
For the most part, when the available drill materials include words 
presenting [r] as a vowel or in blends, those words appear at the 
end of the list, as though they should be the last ones employed in 
the remedial work. 

Finally, Nelson’s suggestion that articulation testing should pay 
more attention to the particular phonetic circumstances in which 
misarticulations occur® is amply supported by the data of this 
study. Particularly would this seem to be true for a test attempting 

18Cf, Robert West, Lou Kennedy, and Anna Carr, The Rehabilitation of 


Speech, rev. ed. (New York, 1947), pp. 333-34. 
**Nelson, p. 40. 
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to obtain a complete description of the articulatory behavior of the 
child for the purpose of guiding remedial procedure. The tests 
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TABLE I 


THe FREQUENCY WitH WuHIcH Norma [r] CoNSONANTS WERE 
Propucep IN EacH BLEND IN EacH PosITION AND WHEN [r] 
OccuRRED AS A SINGLE CONSONANT IN EACH POSITION 
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most commonly used provide ample opportunity for observation of 
the consonant [r] sounds combined with vowels and only incidental 
observations of the [r] in blends or of the vowel [r] sounds. With 
reference to the preceding discussion of corrective procedures, it 
would also seem to be important to test systematically for the vari- 
ous [r] sounds in much the same manner as was done in this study. 


TABLE II 


THE PERCENTAGES OF NORMAL RESPONSES PRODUCED AS GLIDE 
CoNSONANT [r] IN THE INITIAL AND MEDIAL PosiTIONs OF BLENDS 
AND SINGLES 











Initial Medial 
Blend or Percentage of Percentage of 

Sound Normal Responses Normal Responses 
[r] 17.9 16.8 
[br] 11.0 11.0 
[pr] 20.9 7.9 
[fr] 11.7 
[er] 25.3 23.1 
[dr] 33.7 39.6 
[tr] 31.1 35.9 
[gr] 23.8 
[kr] 28.9 33.0 




















FORMAL EDUCATION THROUGH TELEVISION: A 
REPORT FROM KUHT AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF HOUSTON, 1953-1954 


GrorcE L. Arms 


I. ANALYSIS 


On May 12, 1953, KUHT, the first educational television sta- 
tion in the country, began telecasting a test pattern from its studios 
on the campus of the University of Houston, Houston, Texas. 
Operations began May 25, the station was formally dedicated on 
June 8, and a regular schedule of telecasts has been maintained ever 
since. During the first calendar year approximately seventeen hun- 
dred hours of programs were telecast, at the rate of thirty to forty 
hours a week. Fourteen hundred hours of this television time were 
devoted to direct education by television, or telecourses, as they 
came to be called. 

Twenty different courses of instruction, a total of five hundred 
hours, were offered on KUHT during the first year of operation. 
Sixteen of these courses were offered for one full semester, two were 
ten-week short courses, and the remaining two were special courses 
offered in cooperation with the Quartermaster Corps, United States 
Army, and the American Red Cross, respectively. The number, 
variety, and experimental quality of these presentations deserve 
thoughtful analysis, since no other university, and certainly no com- 
mercial television station, has yet attempted this sort of multiple 
course programing. 

The sixteen telecourses offered during the first year KUHT was 
on the air were selected by the various departments and colleges of 
the university. The television policy committee worked on the 
premise that the television station should be the servant of the 
faculty in the area of formal course presentation, and was most 
co-operative in authorizing telecourses for presentation. 

Two lines of inquiry governed the selection of these telecourses. 
In the first place, the university administration was interested in 
learning how effectively television could be used to handle multiple- 
section required courses. To investigate this problem KUHT of- 


Mr Arms (M.A., Ohio State, 1941) is Associate Professor of Radio and Tele- 
vision, and Senior Producer-Director of KUHT at the University of Houston. 
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fered for two semesters a course in life sciences, required of all 
freshmen; and one in the humanities, required at the sophomore 
level. In the second place, considerable interest was expressed in 
the number and types of courses that would be attractive to stu- 
dents, on and off campus, as electives. In ten different courses some 
of these interest areas were explored. 

In an effort to establish a new dimension for education by tele- 
vision, courses offered for credit were also offered on a home study 
basis for students not ordinarily eligible for college work. These 
students enrolled for the courses at a minimum fee, received the 
lectures by television, and were sent supplementary material through 
the mail. They did not take examinations and did not receive col- 
lege credit. 

Two courses were developed and presented without reference to 
college-level material. They were taught by members of the uni- 
versity faculty, but were elementary in scope and were limited to 
ten weeks in length. Tables I, II, and III summarize the enroll- 
ment in these first attempts to teach various kinds of formal courses 
by television. (An x indicates that the course was not offered in 
this category.) 

In the process of investigating the possibilities of educational 
television for the implementation of ROTC and reserve unit in- 
struction, the Quartermaster Training Command of the United 
States Army wanted to analyse the relative effectiveness of teaching 
certain types of material on television and in the conventional col- 
lege classroom. In a controlled experiment involving matched groups 
of students KUHT presented four forty-five minute programs on 
supply management. 

The American Red Cross, faced with the challenge of teaching 
thousands of people the fundamentals of home nursing, set up an 
elaborate experiment, with large matched populations of men and 
women who had been pretested and divided into groups, to study 
the effectiveness of the same material when presented through tele- 
vision alone, through a combination of television and classes, and 
through classes alone. To validate the experiment, a control group 
in Oklahoma City was pretested and given the same material with- 
out being told that they were part of an experiment. Following the 
presentation of fourteen classes on KUHT, all groups were tested 
again. 

While some major universities, notably Western Reserve Uni- 
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TABLE III 
SHorT Courses 
CourRSsE INSTRUCTOR LENGTH ENROLLMENT 
Let’s Speak Spanish.............. Mr. Curtis Farrington 10 Weeks 65 
Today’s English...................... Mr. Dean Johnston 10 Weeks 20 








versity in Cleveland, have taken the position that three half-hour 
lectures by television are equal to three fifty-minute class sessions 
for credit purposes, the television policy committee of the Univer- 
sity of Houston established a more conservative approach to aca- 
demic credit, at least during the experimental period. The commit- 
tee ruled that a student must spend fifty per cent of his time in a 
classroom or seminar session, and fifty per cent attending to tele- 
vision lectures in order to receive full college credit for a telecourse. 
For those students who enrolled in a course, attended the lectures 
by television, and passed the examinations, but who did not actu- 
ally attend classes on the campus, the television policy committee 
authorized correspondence credit, which was equal to full college 
credit, except that a maximum of only twelve hours could be author- 
ized in this fashion. 

After a course had been approved for presentation on KUHT 
and the instructor selected, a number of conferences between the 
instructor concerned and staff specialists of the station were held 
to discuss techniques of presentation. A director from the advanced 
directing class was assigned to each instructor for the duration of 
his course series, and it became the mutual responsibility of director 
and instructor to prepare the requests for production services, 
special sets, props, scientific equipment, etc. After the first week 
of the course it was not practicable to rehearse with cameras, ex- 
cept when especially difficult sequences were scheduled. Conse- 
quently, routine sheets which alerted the instructor and director to 
the sequence of events were developed. 

Enrollment procedures were handled by the registrar, and, ex- 
cept for the short courses, were scheduled at the normal registration 
periods. All correspondence was handled by an agent of the regis- 
trar, who also provided each instructor with a list of the students 
enrolled in each of the categories involved. 

Each instructor prepared a telecourse guide. These varied con- 
siderably in scope, but generally included an outline of the course 
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content, a list of supplementary readings, assignments, and admin- 
istrative instructions. Some instructors included materials to be 
filled out and sent in, while others preferred to make assignments 
orally on television. 

All of the courses were presented during the evening hours. In 
order to provide maximum viewing opportunity for all students 
concerned, lectures in the required courses were repeated the fol- 
lowing morning between 7:30 and 9:00 a.m. The number of exami- 
nations and papers assigned during the courses varied, but all stu- 
dents came to the campus at least once, for the final examination. 


II. EvALuatIon 


Any innovation attracts negative criticism. Television is no 
exception. Education by television, because it involves two dis- 
similar fields of specialization seems peculiarly subject to unfavor- 
able comment. It is an oversimplification to say that television 
professionals condemn educational television because it will not 
attract an audience and educators are afraid of it because it will; 
there are various frames of reference in each category, and the 
sheer volume of criticism is considerable. The presentation of the 
telecourses on KUHT provided a favorable climate for analysis 
of this criticism. A listing of the more cogent critical observations, 
together with the attitudes which have been developed at KUHT 
concerning these comments, may be of service to those considering 
the possibilities of education by television. These attitudes are 
not in any sense definitive, since KUHT is still in its experimental 
phase. They are tentative conclusions based upon a single year’s 
experience with twenty courses of various kinds. 

The negative criticism may be summed up as follows: an in- 
structor in front of a camera plus a student in front of a television 
set does not constitute an educational situation. The technical limi- 
tations of the medium make the transmission of pictures, models, 
slides, charts, blackboard materials, etc. worse than useless. No 
provision exists for taking roll, student-teacher relationships are 
lost, proper evaluation of progress is impossible, and students do 
not like instruction by television and will not sign up for it. 

Through a somewhat painful process of academic osmosis, the 
staff of KUHT has come to realize that all these criticisms are 
designed to prove that education by television will never replace 
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the classroom. The irrelevance of this premise does not make an- 
swering the critics any less difficult. A good instructor can teach 
on television. A poor instructor cannot teach in a classroom. Re- 
search thus far completed indicates no statistical difference in the 
amount of learning which takes place through well-organized tele- 
vision instruction as opposed to classroom instruction by the same 
instructor. The staff of KUHT has ended the year’s experience 
with the firm conviction that education by television is just as 
good, or bad, as the instructor. 

Another important factor to be considered when one responds 
to critics of education through television is the impact of the idea 
itself upon a philosophy of education. For instance, the fact that 
education by television offers no opportunity for taking roll reflects 
concern for the traditional administrative control of a university 
over its students. It is true that a television lecturer has no assur- 
ance of class attendance. It is also unfortunate that American 
educational standards are of such dimensions that class attendance 
is the first requisite for a college degree. 

Actually, formal education through television involves a good 
deal of administrative reorganization, especially when courses are 
offered which involve students in residence on the campus. Class 
schedules take on a new dimension as television offerings compete 
with conventional classes offered at the same time. Repetition of 
required lectures on television is a partial solution, but as tele- 
vision experiences increase there may be developed a new concept 
of the schedule — day and night — to allow for maximum utiliza- 
tion of both areas of instruction. 

As has been noted, critics say that instruction by television for- 
feits traditional student-teacher relationships and sacrifices the op- 
portunity for personalized evaluation of progress. This is true. It 
is also true that such a flood of students will enroll in American 
colleges and universities within the next fifteen years that tradi- 
tional student-teacher relationships and personalized evaluation of 
progress will be seriously impaired in the classroom itself. Educa- 
tion by television offers a technique through which progressive col- 
leges and universities of the future can meet the challenge of mass 
higher education. There seems to be but little possibility of ex- 
panding physical plants and faculties to sizes adequate to handle 
students according to our traditional instruction patterns. Televi- 
sion, however, offers a tremendous opportunity for the consolidation 
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of some classes, and thus may provide a way for institutions to re- 
tain small classes in other areas. 

There is another possibility which should be noted at this point 
in the discussion. There are those who take the position that col- 
leges and universities should not attempt to meet the challenge of 
expansion, that fewer students rather than more should be admitted 
to college rank, and that standards should be continually raised and 
requirements made more rigid to the end that a college diploma 
may become a symbol of considerable academic achievement. It 
may be possible for certain richly endowed ivory towers to with- 
stand the demand for expansion. It would appear, however, that 
more and more of the bills for more and more education are going 
to be paid by the public, either in the form of state aid, federal 
aid, or direct subsidy to students. As this trend gains momentum, 
forward-looking administrators who will be called upon to plan the 
education of large segments of the public, would do well to con- 
sider the maximum use of all educative techniques available, among 
them television. 

As the critics have observed, the use of visual materials on tele- 
vision as an aid to instruction sometimes presents problems. A col- 
ored slide reproduces in shades of gray. Large charts designed for 
distant viewing are not useful. Diagrams and illustrations must be 
three-quarters as high as they are wide in order to match the di- 
mensions of the average receiver. Written materials must be at 
least one-sixteenth the vertical dimension of the blackboard or 
other area being viewed for satisfactory results. 

On the other hand, every one watching a television set is as 
close to the instructor as the camera. It follows that an intricate 
demonstration, a complicated visual aid, or an unusual experiment 
may be seen much better on a television receiver than from the rear 
of a large lecture hall. As special techniques of direction are de- 
veloped and special equipment is devised for instructional use, the 
instructor will have access to an enormous store of tools to assist 
in the presentation of his material. 

Experience at KUHT has demonstrated that the use or non-use 
of visual material is entirely subordinate to the teaching effective- 
ness of the instructor. A good instructor can make a better presen- 
tation through the judicious use of visual aids. A poor instructor 
cannot save his presentation, no matter how many visual aids he 
uses. The television class must feel the sense of communication 
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which a capable instructor transmits, and no quantity of production 
aids can substitute for it. 

In general, the observation that students have not “signed up” 
for courses by television in significantly large numbers seems to be 
valid. No course for which regular fees were charged attracted 
enough students to pay for the cost of instruction. Home study 
courses, with a much lower fee, drew more students, but not enough 
more to pay for the operation of the television equipment. The only 
course which registered a large enrollment at the University of 
Houston was the Red Cross course, for which there was no charge. 
There is considerable evidence to indicate that an audience of eight 
to ten thousand people watched many of the course presentations 
regularly, and the subsequent connotations for public relations are, 
therefore, incalculable. But these corollary values indicate other 
directions for a university television operation. They do not in 
themselves justify course presentations on television. 

Obviously, financial considerations may not, and should not, be 
the major factor in connection with courses on television. The 
American public has never been conditioned to paying for what it 
gets on radio and television, and the concept of payment for value 
received through the medium of television alone will be difficult to 
indoctrinate. Certainly, further experimentation by universities 
having extension and correspondence divisions is indicated in order 
to find the correct combination of television, textbook, and corres- 
pondence, and the administrative organization necessary to enroll 
larger groups of students. 

This preliminary study indicates that formal education through 
television can be a major part of the educative pattern in time to 
come. It is the belief of the writer, however, that a technique must 
be worked out to reorganize education through this new dimension 
if many of the valid aspects of the traditional educational structure 
are to be retained and utilized. 











CONVENTION PREVIEW 


A silver anniversary is always an occasion for celebration. The 
SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION has reached the quarter century 
mark and this spring will hold its twenty-fifth annual convention 
in Memphis, Tennessee, with headquarters at the Peabody Hotel. 
The Local Arrangements Committee is composed of Donald Streeter, 
Chairman, Betty May Collins, Mary Eleanor Cooley, Helen Lo- 
chrie, and Freda Kenner. They have been busy with plans to make 
this our best convention to date. Let us all go and take our students, 
colleagues, and friends, not only to enjoy the wonderful hospitality 
extended by Memphis, but also to contribute our part to the pro- 
gram and in turn receive much to bring away with us in material 
and inspiration. 

The preconvention tournament will begin Monday, April 4, and 
continue through Wednesday, April 6. The A.F.A. Workshop will 
be held Wednesday, followed by the forensic banquet Wednesday 
night. 

The student congress will begin Thursday, April 7, and con- 
tinue through Friday. Indications point to a large student attend- 
ance. 

Program plans for the convention are nearing completion. Of 
particular interest will be the three general sessions. Presented at 
the first session will be Thomas A. Rousse, University of Texas, 
president of the Speech Association of America; Harold Weiss, 
Southern Methodist University; and Jo Simonson, University of 
Connecticut. 

The second general session will feature Darrel J. Mase, Co-ordi- 
nator, Florida Center of Clinical Services, University of Florida; 
Lloyd Dunn, Co-ordinator of Special Education, Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tennessee; and Mamie Jones, Georgia State Department 
of Education. 

At the third general session Frank R. Ahlgren, editor of the 
Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tennessee, will speak on “Communi- 
cations from the News Analysis Point of View”; Henry Harlan 
Bloomer of the University of Michigan, president of the American 
Speech and Hearing Association, will discuss “Speech Defects —a 
Source of Breakdown in Communication.” 

Sixteen sectional meetings offer discussions, symposiums, and 
demonstrations on virtually all areas of speech, including graduate 
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study, rhetoric, interpretation, drama, children’s theatre, radio and 
television, speech for religious workers, forensics, speech pathology, 
speech education, speech in the elementary schools, phonetics, and 
hearing. 

Bruce Roach has extended invitations to many honor societies 
of the speech arts and sciences. Eugene Bence has arranged with 
publishers and manufacturers for worthwile exhibits of new books 
and equipment. 

A reading hour is scheduled for Friday afternoon under the 
chairmanship of Roberta Winter, Agnes Scott College. 

The Silver Anniversary Banquet will be one of the high lights 
of the convention, with all past presidents, executive secretaries and 
editors of THE SOUTHERN SPEECH JOURNAL participating. They will 
give the history of the founding of the Association and trace its 
progress from year to year through the twenty-five years. 

On Saturday, April 9, special interest will be centered in the 
Southern Regional A.E.T.A. Workshop and the Speech and Hearing 
Workshop. The latter will deal primarily with public school speech 
correction, giving demonstrations of cases and methods. Each work- 
shop will close with a luncheon featuring a guest speaker. 

Our Association is growing. Two years ago our membership was 
561. This year our membership is 691, making a 23 per cent in- 
crease. I am sure we all feel a personal pride in the Association. 
Let us also feel a personal responsibility to attend the convention 
and encourage students, colleagues, and friends to come and join the 
Association. The Association needs your support, and I am sure 
you will derive not only stimulation but help in the various fields 
of speech education. 


Louise D. Davison, President 
Southern Speech Association 
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A FORMULA FOR DRAMATIC OBSERVATION 
JosEPH BALDWIN 


Teachers of any fine art are justly suspicious of the use of for- 
mulas. They wish to leave students free from restrictive patterns, 
and they do not wish to let them suffer under the delusion that there 
are any tried and proven “rules,” the use of which will guarantee 
success, 

But there are times when a formula may be used as a key to 
unlock a stubborn door quite neatly, saving the young artist the 
bruised head he suffers in lunging against it. If a formula can be 
used in this way it is a legitimate thing, for it saves creative energy 
for more important tasks. 

The “formula for dramatic observation” is such a key. It is a 
partial answer for the beginning playwright who says he knows 
interesting characters but does not know how to involve them in 
dramatic situations, who says he has ideas but cannot think of the 
right people to express them on stage, who says he has observed life 
around him passionately but cannot find how to bring significant 
units of it to the stage in single plays, who says that the people 
around him are interesting to him but would be dull to audiences 
because they are only college students — in short, this is one answer 
for the new writer who confesses he doesn’t know how to get started. 

It is also intended as a method which the serious student will 
respect. He is suspicious of “technique,” for he thinks it smacks of 
trickery; his sincerity is precious to him. Therefore, the formula 
is not mentioned at first. The student is led to develop the formula 
for himself. 

The exercise is based on Marian Gallaway’s clear and usable text, 

Joseph Baldwin (Ph.D., Iowa, 1950) is Associate Professor of Speech at 


the University of Mississippi where he teaches courses in theatre and has a 
special interest in developing work in playwriting. 
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Constructing a Play.1 After students have read and discussed Chap- 
ters IV-VII: “The Protagonist,” “The Objective,” “The Obstacle,” 
and “The Ending of the Play,” the natural time for this assign- 
ment occurs. It is purposely placed here before more involved tech- 
nical matters are even considered. 

In Chapter VII, Dr. Gallaway says: “The dramatist’s point of 
view toward his material is the inevitable result of his experiences in 
his milieu... . The value of knowing his own point of view be- 
comes clear to the playwright when he attempts to determine the 
ending of his play; for the right ending is the one which most clear- 
ly expresses the playwright’s attitude toward the material.’’2 

These statements make immediate contact with a playwriting 
class. Here are people more curious and critical than the average. 
They have opinions on every subject. They react strongly and con- 
stantly to their environment. Yet they seldom force themselves to 
focus these opinions; no college course — philosophy possibly ex- 
cepted — asks them to write their observations down as clear-cut 
generalizations. 

The exercise begins with the instructor asking this question: 
“What is the most important observation you can make about your 
fellow students?” 

After not much discussion the class finds it is not interested in 
the happy and contented people but in the “brilliant misfits,” those 
who are consumed with a desire to do something but who take up 
first one thing and then another, who are distressed by the choice 
of a career, or girl-friend, or political and social affiliations. 

The students propose these generalizations: 

“The trouble with most people I know is that they are con- 
stantly changing their goals.” 

“T think their main trouble is that they don’t really know 
what they’re after.” 

“But isn’t that good? Shouldn’t a person look around until he 
finds something really worth doing?” 

“T think the trouble lies with parents. They try to dictate your 
career. I know a fellow who tried to change from pre-law to chem- 
istry, and his father threatened to take him out of college.” 

“The truth is, most people are under too much pressure to suc- 
ceed, to pledge a certain fraternity, to win a letter or an election, 
or to pin a girl his fraternity brothers approve of.” 


4Marian Gallaway, Constructing a Play (New York, 1950). 
*Ibid., p. 101. 
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A student who has remained silent thus far remarks: “I don’t 
know about others, but my main push is to get a lot of everything 
before I’m drafted. The rest doesn’t matter.” 

After all have spoken, the instructor asks them to write their 
statements down. He reminds them that all of these statements are 
true— to someone; which means that they are true enough to be 
the themes of plays. He suggests one theme that might cover them 
all: “Contrary to what older people like to think, youth is really 
a time of anguish.” To this they agree. They are all united in a 
common hatred of the “teen-age” and “Joe College” comedy. 

Next, the students are asked to relate these themes to particular 
persons. “Who were you thinking about when you made your re- 
mark?” is the obvious question. “Give him — or her — a fictitious 
name and write a short description of atm, mainly in terms of what 
he wants or what he thinks he wants.” 

The next question: “What stands in his way?” 

The final question: “Does he get what he wants? If he does, 
is it a temporary satisfaction or a lasting one?” 

By this process, the students have written the basic situation of 
a play in terms of: (1) theme, (2) protagonist, (3) objective, (4) 
obstacle, and (5) ending. The virtue of the exercise is that they 
have not been sent out to hunt for these elements as such; forbid- 
dingly technical terms have been avoided and real people substituted. 

The papers turned in are strikingly similar. Most of the themes 
have to do with youth’s constant search. The protagonist is any 
young man or woman intelligent enough to be restless and desiring. 
The objective is usually unknown or changing. The obstacle is 
most often the person himself; it is often money, parents, room- 
mate, society, or the elusiveness of the objective. The ending is 
usually disappointment, or at best temporary satisfaction, but in 
most cases the protagonist has learned something by the experience 
which makes him more mature. 

All this adds up to a pretty clear picture of the anguish of late 
adolescence, written down by the very ones most involved in it. The 
young writer has found a way of looking at himself and the people 
around him seriously but without utter despair. He has gained a 
certain detachment which allows him to observe. And he has de- 
veloped, under guidance, his own formula. 

It would be pleasant to tell that a flood of good plays results 
from this assignment. In practice, this is not the case. But often 
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a student will say, “I’m not going to write a play about that sub- 
ject, but writing it down started me thinking about one I will write.” 
Quite often, these plays come in. 

If the instructor has started a student thinking and has furnished 
him a possible direction, he need not be dismayed if another direc- 
tion is taken. The point is that direction has supplanted aimless- 
ness. The formula has served its purpose. 











James GOLDEN 


A History or SPEECH EpucatTion 1n America. Edited by Karl R. Wallace. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1954; pp. x -+ 687. $7.50. 


The six-year co-operative study of the SAA Committee on the History of 
Speech Education is now concluded with the appearance of A History of 
Speech Education in America. Ably edited and supervised by Karl R. Wallace, 
Warren Guthrie, Frederick W. Haberman, Barnard Hewitt, Harold Westlake, 
and Claude M. Wise, this important study “aims to describe America’s expe- 
rience in educating citizens for the duties of oral communication.” 

The twenty-eight essays which comprise the volume are divided into three 
parts: “The Heritage”; “Rhetoric, Elocution, and Speech”; and “The Educa- 
tional Theatre.” Part I, consisting of five articles, traces the evolution of 
rhetorical theory and practice from its classical origins to the early nineteenth 
century. The seventeen studies which form Part II discuss the elocutionary 
movement; “explore American contributions to phonetics and lexicography; 
American interest in intercollegiate debating and the college literary and fo- 
rensic society”; and American regard for speech and hearing defectives. The 
six essays of Part III survey American experiments with the theatre arts as an 
academic study. 

The Speech Association of America, under whose auspices the study was 
made, the members of the editorial board, and the thirty-five contributors are 
to be commended for producing such an able and comprehensive overview of 
the historical backgrounds of speech education theories and practices in the 
United States. Prior to the appearance of this volume serious students of 
speech have been hard pressed to find needed materials on each of the major 
aspects of American speech education. Graduate students, in particular, have 
often completed their course requirements and begun their teaching careers 
with, at best, a limited knowledge of movements and trends and of the lead- 
ing figures who pioneered the advancement of speech education in our colleges 
and schools. That this gap will now be filled is a tribute to the painstaking 
researches of the authors represented in A History of Speech Education in 
America. 

But the development of little known or hitherto unexplored areas of speech 
education is only one of the merits of this volume. Of almost equal importance 
are the penetrating, incisive restatements of classical, English, and early Amer- 
ican theories of rhetoric which are set forth in Part I on “The Heritage.” 
These articles— particularly that of Howell on “English Backgrounds of 
Rhetoric”— provide the setting which is essential to an understanding of the 
remainder of the work. 

The essays in Parts II and III likewise demonstrate a high degree of schol- 
arship. Admittedly, some of the studies are broader in scope and also more 
definitive than are others. For the most part, however, they are similarly 
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effective. Soundly conceived and well executed, each study is thoroughly and 
extensively documented. Whenever possible,-the authors—conscious of their 
dual role of historian and speech scholar — have turned to original sources. 

Nor is the style of the contributions less effe tive than their content and 
organization. Notwithstanding the fact that the book is the product of thirty- 
five authors, and embraces such divergent areas of speech as rhetoric, phonetics, 
speech and hearing, and the theatre, there is a surprising evenness of style. As 
the reader moves from article to article he is seldom conscious of any appre- 
ciable change in idiom. Thus, the end result is an impression of smoothness 
and uniformity. 

Despite its obvious strengths, the book is open to minor criticisms on sev- 
eral counts. At times there is undue repetition both in the analysis of certain 
trends and in references to the men who were the prime forces behind these 
trends. Especially is this true of some of the studies which deal with various 
phases of the elocutionary movement. One might also object to the omission 
of a discussion of radio and television —the only branch of speech education 
not included in the study. In justice to the editors, it should be noted, how- 
ever, that the terminal date of the volume is 1925—a period which had not 
yet felt the impact of radio and television. Perhaps, as Mr. Wallace suggests, 
this story will be told at a later date. 

A History of Speech Education in America not only has filled important 
gaps in the story of speech education, but almost certainly will prove to be a 
lively stimulus to further research in this area. Moreover, at a time when 
far too many speech students tend to pursue only their own fields of speciali- 
zation, this study points up the heritage which all have in common. It is to be 
hoped that every student of speech, whatever his orientation, will not only 
read this volume, but make it a permanent addition to his library. 

J.G. 


CustoMs AND CRISES IN COMMUNICATION: CASES FOR THE STuDY OF SOME 
BarRIERS AND BREAKDOWNS. By Irving J. Lee. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1954; pp. xii + 334. $3.00. 


In this book the author has gathered together a collection of brief cases, 
each of which involves a breakdown in communication. These, together with 
an introductory essay, are to be used in group discussions of the processes of 
communication. The author believes that groups (which may vary in size from 
5 to 150) given the opportunity to interact on situations of communicative 
breakdown factually presented, will develop both an awareness of the princi- 
ples by which men are able to talk together productively and an ability to 
incorporate these principles in actual discussions. 

The case situations are brief, the longest running about three thousand 
words. They come from a variety of sources, ranging from the Confessions 
of Rousseau to the pages of The New Yorker. They are factual in the sense 
that they deal with concrete situations, often a well-known one such as the 
incident of General Patton slapping two soldiers suffering from battle fatigue. 
They are factual in the further sense that the cases are presented without 
analysis of the communication factors involved or prescriptive moral judgments 
of right or wrong. 

To guide students in their discussions, Lee offers an introductory essay of 
some forty-two pages in which he sets forth some of his experiences with dis- 
cussion groups using the case method and some of the values he believes in- 
herent in this procedure. In addition, the seven items of the final section are 
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not cases of communicative breakdown but excerpts from writers like Stuart 
Chase and Alfred Korzybski advising on how to prevent breakdowns. 

Lee is aware, and makes the point, that the case study method has been 
used in other areas of study such as law, social work, and business administra- 
tion; and that the only novelty in his presentation is that the cases are con- 
cerned with communicative breakdown, and have been selected to stimulate 
discussion about the subject of discussion itself. 

Lee has yet to write a dull book, and the present one makes interesting 
reading, quite apart from the effectiveness it might have in rousing members 
of a discussion group to active participation, in developing insights into the 
processes of communication, and in encouraging discussants to put these prin- 
ciples to profitable use. It is a measure of Lee’s editorial skill that the re- 
viewer found himself, on more than one occasion, subvocally rehearsing points 
he would like to make regarding this or that specific case. 

The present reviewer has not had the opportunity to participate in or to 
observe discussion groups dealing with cases like these. The usefulness of a 
casebook like this one, of course, must largely be measured by the results of 
its use with specific groups of students studying the procedures of group dis- 
cussion. Lee himself, in his introductory essay, quite frankly admits that 
efforts to make objective evaluations of the case method of instruction in 
group discussion have to date been inconclusive. 

To the professional student of group discussion and communication, a 
primary focus of interest in Lee’s book will be a number of questions about 
group talking that are explicit or implicit in this type of presentation. Among 
these questions about group discussion itself, the following are perhaps the most 
important: 

1. Is it possible to present an unbiased verbal account, particularly a very 
brief one, of a situation in which misunderstanding or communicative break- 
down has occurred? 

2. Where communicative situations involve differences of opinion or fail- 
ures to reach mutually satisfactory decisions, to what extent are these “break- 
downs” due to inefficient or inappropriate talking rather than to incompatible 
conflicts of interest ? 

3. To what extent is the success of a discussion dependent upon such 
antecedent circumstances as (a) the size of the group; and (b) the prepara- 
tion or competency of the participants? 

4. Will a group in which the instructor deliberately abstains from formal 
guidance before, during, and after discussions develop effectiveness in discussion 
to the same degree, or more, than when concepts of discussion are formally 
presented ? 

5. Can it be demonstrated that such traditional rhetorical values as the 
ability to analyze a problem logically, and to defend successfully a position 
in debate are fictitious and need replacement by a pattern in which discussants 
learn to submerge individual differences and to give consideration to opposing 
points of view? 

Lee divides his book into seven parts, each containing an even seven cases. 
With the exception of the last part, which is clearly intended as a “how to do” 
section, the reviewer is unable to explain any reason for this division, except its 
symmetry and a possible incantation aimed at the magic number seven. The 
author himself supplies no labels to clear up the matter one way or the other. 

In one evaluative effort, the author reports results when members of case 
groups were interviewed to determine the benefits of such participation. These 
interviews produced no uniform opinions, and fully a fourth of those inter- 
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viewed were not sure they got anything at all out of the experience. Results 
of this kind certainly underline the need for objective appraisal of the results 
of such a method before it can be accepted as more than a stimulating and 
novel idea about how to run a discussion class. 


Jesse VILLARREAL 
University of Texas 


Tue Eruics or Rwetoric. By Richard M. Weaver. Chicago: Henry Regnery 
Company, 1953; pp. 232. $3.50. 


This book illustrates the possibilities and also the pitfalls of speculative 
studies in the philosophy of rhetoric and criticism. While its insights are pro- 
vocative and its sweep broad, too often its propositions are unsupported and 
its interpretations more in the nature of personal prejudices than of objective 
measures of fact. 

Basically Mr. Weaver’s plan seems to be to explore the nature of rhetoric 
by subjecting it to the variegated analysis of nine related but essentially inde- 
pendent essays. These range from a re-examination of the symbolism of the 
Phaedrus to an attempt to categorize the ultimate “god” and “devil” terms 
of our contemporary rhetoric of political and social relations. The result is an 
emergent definition of rhetoric as a “plane of actuality” erected upon an under- 
structure of dialectically determined “possibility,” and the reminder that as 
an essentially “human” phenomenon, rhetoric is acutely sensitive both to the 
typical thought patterns of its maker and to the intellectual and social milieu 
in which it operates. 

With these general conclusions and with the incidental fruitfulness of the 
method which is employed to approach them, there can be little quarrel. The 
trouble is, first, that most of it has been said before — although possibly not 
quite so vividly and provocatively — and, second, that, more often than not, 
Mr. Weaver is simply unable to prove the hypotheses he advances. Thus, 
while there may be some justification for comparing, the “lover” of the Phae- 
drus with affective language and the “non-lover” with language that is “se- 
mantically purified,” it is difficult to discover his argumentative basis for the 
assertion that the topic of “circumstance” is “philosophically appropriate to 
the liberal,” while that of “definition” is a characteristic mark of the con- 
servative. And it is, for this reviewer at least, equally difficult to accept the 
thesis that the “spaciousness” typical of so much of the rhetoric of the nine- 
teenth century was the direct and, indeed, inevitable result of a “homogeneity 
of belief” in the validity of precedents, the persistence of forms, the continuity 
of values, the “lessons” of history, and the authoritative voice of the Christian 
faith. The turbulence and agitation of that century, its revolutions in politics, 
art, and literature, its restless search for new lands and new ideas, its pervasive 
social reforms, its absorption in science and the progress resulting from scien- 
tific inquiry — all these would seem to belie the validity of the underlying as- 
sumption. But even granting the premise, is there any necessary connection 
between settled cultural forms and the prevalence of the “uncontested” term? 
Is not the Enlightenment of a hundred years earlier prime evidence that exact- 
ly the opposite relationship may prevail? 

But, as I have already suggested, perhaps it is the insights rather than the 
argumentation with which we should be principally concerned. If this is the 
case, the book unquestionably has stature. For not only is its basic aim laud- 
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able, but, on the whole, its method appears to be correct. Clearly, this is one 
in the number of important pioneer studies in the philosophy of rhetoric which 
have appeared recently and which, taken together, may some day open wide 
new areas of service for rhetoric and criticism, not in their traditional roles 
as disciplines of literary production and judgment, but in an entirely new 
guise as psycho-social sciences especially capable of reflecting with sensitivity 
and accuracy the dominant cultural patterns of the society in which they 
flourish. For recognizing and once more making patent these challenging pos- 
sibilities, Weaver is certainly to be commended. Exploring and developing 
them still further is, it seems to me, one of the most pressing tasks facing 
students of human inter-communication. 


D.E. 


A TREASURY OF THE WorLpD’s GREAT SPEECHES. Edited by Houston Peterson. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1954; pp. xxix + 856. $7.50. 


“T do not know any kind of history, except the event of battle, to which 
people listen with more interest than to any anecdote of eloquence; and the 
wise think it better than a battle. It is a triumph of pure power, and it has 
a beautiful and prodigious surprise in it.” With this quotation from Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Dr. Peterson—lecturer, author, editor, and professor of 
philosophy — opens the Introduction to this antholgoy. He considers it “a 
record of such triumphs and near-triumphs, with scores of anecdotes throwing 
light and color on scores of speeches, from the ancient Hebrews, Greeks, and 
Romans, to MacArthur, Stevenson and Eisenhower.” 

Broad, indeed, is the scope of the cultures and crises from which Mr. Peter- 
son has drawn the 160 speeches that he considers “the world’s great speeches.” 
No doubt many readers will be quick to say that these are by no means all 
of the world’s great speeches — nor is it clear that the author means to imply 
that they are. Nevertheless, he has included most of the speeches the student 
of public address would expect in such a collection, plus many which are fre- 
quently overlooked. 

Here the cradles of Western Civilization are represented—not only by 
Pericles, Demosthenes, Cicero, and Caesar, but by Moses and Isaiah. The 
“Christian Triumph” includes the “Sermon on the Mount” along with speeches 
by Chrysostom, Pope Urban II, and Bernard of Clairvaux. Unfortunately, 
however, nothing is included from such speakers as Constantine I, St. Augus- 
tine, and Thomas Aquinas. 

Moving quickly over the Middle Ages when so little was left of the rela- 
tively few speeches that were made, the book contains five selections from the 
Renaissance, and ten from the American Revolutionary period. Henry, Hamil- 
ton, Otis, the Pitts, Burke, and Grattan are included here. 

In view of the five speeches included on India and the trial of Warren 
Hastings (when, no doubt, much great speaking was done), the student of 
American public address can only wonder why the section on “The Federal 
Constitution” contains only three speeches—by Benjamin Franklin, Patrick 
Henry, and Alexander Hamilton. Where are James Madison, Melancton Smith, 
and William Lowndes? Was the French Revolution so much more significant 
that it should be represented by eleven speeches? And the Napoleonic period, 
that it should have nine? 

There are the usual speeches by Webster, Clay, and Calhoun; by Macaulay, 
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O’Connell, Brougham, and Cobden; by Mazzini, Kossuth, and Marx — plus 
many lesser known ones. Yet, in the section “A House Divided,” five of the 
thirteen speeches included are by Lincoln. The South is represented only 
by Sam Houston on the repeal of the Missouri Compromise and Jefferson 
Davis on his resignation from the United States Senate. Were not some of the 
hundreds of speeches by such Southerners as Yancey, Toombs, Hilliard, Steph- 
ens, and Rhett among the “great”? 

The modern world is represented by such greats as Henry Grady, Booker 
T. Washington, William Jennings Bryan, the Roosevelts, Woodrow Wilson, 
Lloyd George, Lenin, Hitler, Mussolini, Gandhi, Nehru, Adlai Stevenson, and 
President Eisenhower. 

This treasury affords hours of pleasant reading in the speeches of all ages 
of Western Civilization, with glimpses at other cultures. The reader’s appre- 
ciation is aided by succinct sketches of the setting and concise comments on 
the “impact and consequences” of each speech. The severe abridgement of 
many of the speeches and the necessary limitations of selection in any such 
volume mean, of course, that the serious student of public address still must 
turn to the older anthologies by Elliot, Thorndike, and Goodrich. 


H. Harpy Perritt 
University of Florida 


SPEECH CORRECTION: PRINCIPLES AND Metuops. Third Edition. By Charles 
R. Van Riper. New York: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1954; pp. xvi + 582. 


A review of the third edition of Dr. Van Riper’s textbook on speech correc- 
tion must necessarily be based upon a comparison with the second edition 
published some years ago. 

There are sufficient similarities to say that, if one liked the second edition, 
he will also be favorably impressed with the third. Generally, the first six 
chapters present the same content, although the first portion of each has been 
rewritten in an improved style and with better transitions from one section of 
the book to the next. Moreover, the chapters on foreign dialect, cerebral palsy, 
and the speech therapist are basically the same in each edition. 

In the remaining chapters, however, the changes are more noteworthy than 
the similarities. The two chapters on articulation have been combined, with 
a reorganization of the material as the principal feature of this section. The 
chapter on voice likewise has been reorganized but, like its companion chap- 
ter in the previous edition, remains one of the weaker sections of the book. 
The chapters on cleft palate and hearing have been almost completely rewrit- 
ten, and reflect the more recent research and points of view prevalent in these 
fields of study. 

The speech therapist will note with particular interest the revisions of the 
chapter on stuttering. Here Van Riper has done a complete reorganization 
of the material. He has placed a new emphasis upon the early developmental 
aspects of stuttering by discussing them near the beginning of the chapter, and 
has achieved a skillful movement of the discussion of this disorder by follow- 
ing that section with a new section on “transitional” stuttering, before proceed- 
ing to the discussion of the secondary stage of the disorder. The review of the 
theories of stuttering which was found early in the chapter in the second 
edition has been rewritten with considerable improvement and placed later 
in the chapter under the general topic of the treatment of secondary stuttering. 
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Moreover, Van Riper has omitted the detailed description of the contents of 
the “periods” of therapy for secondary stutterers. In its place he has sub- 
stituted a more general discussion of the nature of the program which is re- 
quired for the treatment of stuttering, and has introduced a most interesting 
and potentially valuable section on the application of “cancellation” tech- 
niques. Generally speaking, the writing in this section is less specific than in 
the previous edition. Perhaps it was the author’s intention to improve the 
balance of the book by reducing the space devoted to stuttering, or one might 
speculate that perhaps he plans to supplement the present text material with 
a “case book” on stuttering at some future date. 

In summary, the revision of Speech Correction has produced an improved 
book. It is recommended highly for possible adoption in courses in speech 
correction. 

’ James M. MULLENDORE 
University of Virginia 


SpeecH CorrECTION THROUGH StToryY-TELLING Units. By Elizabeth Nemoy. 
Boston: Expression Company, 1954; pp. 283. $3.75. 


The purpose of this manual for the classroom teacher is to provide “mate- 
rial for use in helping the child overcome errors in the production of con- 
sonant sounds. The approach is through sound-stories containing original 
jingles. . . .” 

The manual is divided into two parts. Part I is a short orientation for the 
teacher who plans to read the stories to the children. It explains consonant 
production (with the exception of “glottis”) in simple terms, cautions that a 
set order of sound presentation should be followed, and instructs the teacher 
how to use the stories. 

In Part II all consonants are highlighted by being worked individually and 
imaginatively into usually coherent and exciting stories. Preceding each story 
is another section for the teacher describing the highlighted sound, anticipating 
common errors, and suggesting how to correct them. Ear-training, imitation, 
analogy, and contrast (by and for the children) are intended to promote 
correct production. 

Both for speech improvement and for speech correction, this book has 
material infinitely superior to stale nonsense-syllable and word-list drills. When 
placed in the hands of the average classroom teacher, however, its use might 
be unscientific, limited, and frustrating. The approach is unscientific because 
it fails to consider the etiology of defects; it is limited because it clings to an 
outmoded “shoveling in” process of teaching sounds. Moreover, it could be 
frustrating for the teacher and the pupils because the stories will appeal pri- 
marily to lower elementary school children, many of whom are not sufficiently 
mature to produce the last eight sounds in the book in difficult combinations. 

Despite these reservations the book possesses a high degree of stimulation 
and offers to the first, second, or third grade teacher a useful guide for pro- 
moting phonetic awareness. But it should be noted that it falls short as a 
correction method and, therefore, belies its title. 


Joun C. Corrison 
The Speech Center 
Richmond, Virginia 
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REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES: 1953-1954. Edited by A. Craig Baird. 
The Reference Shelf, Volume 26, No, 3. New York: The H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1954; pp. 218. $1.75. 


Against the background of a new (in the American tradition) philosophy, 
fostered by a senator from the Midwest, Professor Baird has assembled the 
addresses of twenty-four American speakers. The speeches, some directly, 
others obliquely, touch both on the right of Americans to question and inves- 
tigate critically, and on the protection of that right. “The freedom of the; 
mind,” a phrase from an address by Elmer Davis, provides a perspective for 
many of the speeches. 

A perusal of the following partial list of speakers reveals that Baird has 
selected some who are “important in their . . . impact on American audiences”: 
President Eisenhower (“The Korean Armistice”); John Foster Dulles (“The 
Berlin Conference”); Adlai E. Stevenson (“The Four Fears”); Herbert 
Hoover (“Benjamin Franklin”); Elmer Davis (“Are We Worth Saving?”) ; 
John L. Lewis (“Who Are the Americans of Today?”); Nathan M. Pusey 
(“A Religion for Now”); Thurgood Marshall (“Against Segregation in the 
Schools”) ; Hugh Butler and Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. (“For and Against the 
Bricker Amendment”); George F. Kennan (“The Liberal Arts in Contem- 
porary American Society”); John W. Bricker (“Robert A. Taft”); Benjamin 
F. Fairless (“What Kind of America?”) ; and Earl Warren (“Free Investigation 
and Faithful Experiment”). 

With his usual thoroughness Baird has grouped the speeches according to 
subject matter — “International Relations,” ‘Domestic Economic-Social Poli- 
cies,” “National Ideals,” “Party Politics,” “Industry and Labor,” “Personal 
Tribute,” “Constitutional Changes,” and “Intellectual and Religious Ideals.” 
For the convenience of students of public address he has also categorized the 
speeches under fourteen different types of speaking occasions, such as the 
court room, memorial occasions, learned societies, etc. The student may thus 
gain some insight into the speaker’s purpose, the audience he confronts, and 
the type of speech utilized for the particular occasion. 

Especially valuable and interesting are Baird’s introductions to the speeches. 
He not only “sets the scene” in reference to the occasion, but also concisely 
summarizes the main theme of the address. His analysis of the speaker’s 
method of presentation, his vocal quality, and oral effectiveness lends added 
interest. When the speaker is not widely known, Baird’s comments provide 
valuable information regarding his speech characteristics. Consequently, the 
student has some criteria to enable him to make an examination of the speech, 
the occasion, and the speaker. 

A further aid is found in the Appendix, which furnishes biographical mate- 
rial concerning the speakers. Since it is necessarily terse, the material includes 
sources where more complete information may be obtained. In addition, a 
cumulative author index extending back to Representative American Speeches: 
1937-1938 is included. 

In sum, students of the contemporary speaking scene will discover much of 
value in this brief anthology of American speeches. 

Paut Huser 
Arizona State College 
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Orat Communication. Second Edition. By Donald C. Bryant and Karl R. 
Wallace. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1954; pp. ix + 310. 
$3.00. 


Many teachers found the first edition of Bryant and Wallace’s Oral Com- 
munication an effective aid in beginning speech courses because of its con- 
ciseness and balance in presenting the basic principles of speech organization 
and delivery. It had the brevity of a handbook, along with the reliability of 
a standard speech textbook. 

In the second edition the authors appear to have added to the potential 
effectiveness of their volume. They have admirably pursued their goal of 
“greater directness in the statement and illustration of principle and bolder 
enunciation and application of precept.” Especially is this goal achieved in 
the chapter on persuasion. 

While the chapters in general have been strengthened, one cannot help but 
feel that a more concentrated treatment of the problem of adjustment would 
be helpful to the beginning student. Admittedly, the chapters on “Stage 
Fright,” “Persuasion,” and, to a lesser degree, the chapter on “Voice, Pronun- 
ciation, Reading Aloud” get at the problem. But the teacher and the student 
will need to draw these source materials together in the classroom for the best 
effect. 

Despite this shortcoming, the new edition is clear, interesting, and rhetori- 
cally sound. It would be a delightful experience for this reviewer to have 
students of ministerial speech education on the graduate level come into his 
classes with the foundation they could secure from a thorough study of the 
second edition of Oral Communication. 

Cuartes A. McGton 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 














NEWS AND NOTES 


FRANKLIN R. SHIRLEY 


Memphis State College held its first High School Speech Institute in October. 
The Memphis State debaters presented a demonstration debate for the high 
school people present. 


Sixty-two students reported for the first forensic meeting of the year at Baylor 
University early in October. On November 12-13 six of these students attend- 
ed the Louisiana Tech Invitational Tournament. They entered six speaking 
contests and were rated superior in three and excellent in three. 


The University of Kentucky and Wake Forest College were the Southern teams 
participating in the seventh annual Purdue Invitational Forensic Conference, 
October 23-24. Wake Forest won first place in the event. 


The annual North Texas Student Activities Conference was held on the campus 
of Southern Methodist University, October 16, 1954. More than six hundred 
high school students attended sectional meetings on drama, debate, extem- 
poraneous speaking, declamation, and radio-television. 


Joseph C. Wetherby, director of debate at Duke University, appeared on Ed- 
ward R. Murrow’s television show, “See It Now,” November 23. The program 
dealt with the controversy over the current college debate topic. Wetherby 
affirmed Duke’s decision to continue debating the question of diplomatic rec- 
ognition of Communist China by saying, “We believe at Duke in freedom of 
inquiry and freedom of expression.” 


Georgetown University won top honors at the fourth annual Novice Debate 
Tournament and Workshop held at Wake Forest College on October 22-23. 
Among the schools represented were the University of Pittsburgh, Carson- 
Newman College, the University of South Carolina, Appalachian State Col- 
lege, the University of North Carolina, and Duke University. 


The Baylor University debaters met students from the University of Texas 
in a public debate on the Baylor campus, November 9. The free trade ques- 
tion was debated before an audience of more than a hundred high school 
students from surrounding communities. 


On November 24 the Florida State University Department of Speech presented 
its sixth annual international debate. Two debates were held on the following 
motions: “The exclusion of Communist China from the United Nations would 
be a negation of the purpose of that organization” and “Liberty is threatened 
by the welfare state.” Derek Bloom, St. Edmund’s Hall, Oxford, and Peter 
Hannay Bailey Tapsell, Merton College, Oxford, were the English debaters. 
Representing Florida State were Elizabeth Flory and Peter Nimkoff. Large 
audiences attended both of these debates. 


Thirteen schools were represented at the Southern Region Tau Kappa Alpha 
Tournament held on the campus of Memphis State College, November 5-6. 
Mercer University won the award for the high affirmative team and the. Uni- 
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versity of Florida received plaques for the high negative team and the best 
total school record. At a coaches’ luncheon meeting it was agreed that the 
tournament would be held at the University of ‘Tennessee in 1955, at Auburn 
in 1956, and at the University of Arkansas in 1957. The usual date of the 
week end preceding Thanksgiving will be retained. 


The seventh annual Women’s Speech Tournament was held at the University 
of Texas, November 11-13. Representatives from colleges in Texas, Oklahoma, 
and Louisiana participated. Contests were held in oratory, debate, extem- 
poraneous speaking, and poetry reading. A week later, on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 20, the annual High School Student Activities Conference, conducted 
especially for schools in the central Texas area, was held on the University 
campus. .Demonstrations were given in debate, declamation, extemporaneous 
\speaking, drama, and poetry reading. Training sessions in journalism, number 
sense, and writing readiness were also held. 


Paul Rilling, formerly at the Mobile Center of the University of Alabama, 
is now director of forensics at Emory University. 


Twelve schools attended the fourth annual University of Florida Invitational 
Debate Tournament held in Gainesville on December 10-11. Schools present 
for the first time included Dartmouth, Abilene Christian, and Florida South- 
ern. The tournament was under the immediate direction of Henry Forer, 
Florida debate manager. H. Hardy Perritt served as faculty adviser. 


Mrs. Annabel Hagood of the University of Alabama is chairman of the West 
Point Selection Committee for District VI. This district consists of the states 
of Alabama, Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, North Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Kentucky. 


Workshops on the current national high school debate question were spon- 
sored by Mississippi Southern College at Hattiesburg on November 19 and at 
Jackson on November 20. Paul Pennington of Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
served as guest critic. A Mississippi Southern team of Laura Ann Wilbur and 
Howard Kunzman also participated in a high school demonstration debate 
against a Louisiana State team at Baton Rouge during the fall semester. 


Between October 20 and December 9 thirteen University of Florida debaters 
presented twenty-two demonstration debates on the free trade question before 
high school audiences throughout the state. Approximately 4,500 persons heard 
these demonstrations which had the double purpose of introducing high school 
debaters to the free trade question and stimulating interest in forensics. All 
debates employed the cross-question procedure used in the Florida High School 
Debate League. The program was under the direction of H. Hardy Perritt. 
He was assisted by James Ladd and Larry Sands of the debate staff. 


THEATRE 


The Furman University Theatre Guild produced Mary of Scotland, October 
21-22, and The Corn Is Green, December 2-3. 


The Maskrafters of Georgetown College, the oldest collegiate drama group 
in Kentucky, produced Macbeth in November. The program for the remainder 
of the 1954-55 season includes Prodigal Son, Tartuffe, The Crucible, and 
East Lynn. 
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The Arden Club of Southern Methodist University opened its dramatic season 
October 19-23 with Hay Fever, directed by David Russell. On November 16-20 
Hedda Gabler was produced, with Harold Weiss, J. B. McGrath, and Peggy 
Harrison comprising the directorial staff. The production of In the Summer 
House on December 7-11 was directed by Edyth Renshaw. Vern Reynolds 
served as technical director for all productions. 


The Auburn Players produced Gold in the Hills for campus audiences and 
toured Alabama with Affairs of State during the fall semester. Other produc- 
tions scheduled for the year are The Crucible and Thieves’ Carnival. 


Sophocles’ Oedipus was presented at Mississippi Southern College, November 
17-18. Born Yesterday, sponsored by the Altrusa Club of Hattiesburg, will 
be given in the spring, with the experimental theatre operating during the 
winter quarter. 


The theatre season at Memphis State College opened with Noah. Other plays 
to be offered during the winter are The Crucible, Papa Is All, and Macbeth, 
which will be presented at the annual Shakespeare Festival. 


Rapio AND TELEVISION 


At Mississippi Southern College scholarships in radio have been awarded to 
Clifford Sessions of Bolton, Howard Kunzman of Rochester, Pennsylvania, 
and Bob Cade of Greenville. Two students are also employed as secretaries 
in the radio department. The campus station at Mississippi Southern is now 
on the air Monday through Friday, 4-11 p.m. 


Plans have been completed for an educational television studio to be erected 
on the Auburn campus. Bids for the construction of the building were opened 
early in December. 


WUNC, the educational television station at the University of North Carolina, 
began broadcasting in December. Programs may be originated on the campus 
of any one of the three divisions of the University: North Carolina State Col- 
lege, Raleigh; Woman’s College, Greensboro; or the University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill. 


SprecH THERAPY AND CLINICS 


The Sigma Alpha Eta chapter at the University of Mississippi carried out a 
survey project last year in which all children in the first seven grades of three 
public school systems were given speech and hearing tests. Over a period of 
two and a half weeks 3,170 boys and girls were tested in Corinth, New Al- 
bany, and Laurel. The survey was under the direction of John Paul. Betty 
Jean Panzica, Francis Scott, Helen May, Ann Bush, Caroline McKinney, and 
Paul Baccaro were the students assisting. 


Work in speech correction at Harding College, Searcy, Arkansas, has now de- 
veloped to the point where plans are being made to open a full-time speech 
and hearing clinic. 


McKenzie Buck of the University of Florida is president-elect of Sigma Alpha 
Eta. Dr. Buck was also recently appointed to the committee on Clinical 
Standards in Speech of the American Speech and Hearing Association, as well 
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as to the executive council of the American Association for Cleft Palate 
Rehabilitation. 


Darrel J. Mase of the University of Florida participated last fall in the work 
conference held in connection with the United States Office of Education’s 
nation-wide survey on “Qualifications and Preparation of Teachers of Excep- 
tional Children.” He was chairman of the committee which prepared the 
publication in the field of speech correction. 


Loyal Bearss and John Mader of Mississippi Southern College appeared on 
the program of the ASHA convention in St. Louis. Mr. Bearss was selected 
by a national committee to read a paper on stuttering, while Mr. Mader par- 
ticipated in a panel discussion on the same subject. Six Mississippi Southern 
students also attended the meeting. 


Thirty-four children with speech and hearing disorders participated in the 
rehabilitation program sponsored by the University of Florida at Camp 
Crystal Lake, near Gainesville, last summer. In addition to taking part in 
the regular camp program they received one and a half hours of speech therapy 
daily. 


Lois Brien and Don Harrington of the Auburn speech department attended 
the ASHA convention last October. Miss Brien presented a paper entitled 
“The Use of Psychotherapeutic Tools in Group Therapy With Children.” 


This year a number of radio and television appearances are being planned as 
part of the public information and service program of Sigma Alpha Eta at 
the University of Mississippi. A brochure describing the professional speech 
correction curriculum at “Ole Miss” is also being prepared. 


During the summer of 1954 the first Speech and Hearing Conference, under 
the direction of John Paul, was held on the campus of the University of 
Mississippi. Featured speakers on the three-day program were M. D. Steer 
and Betty Ann Wilson of Purdue University. The department of education 
at the University, the medical profession, and the public schools were rep- 
resented on the program. 


Malcolm B. McCoy, assistant director of the speech and hearing clinic at the 
University of Virginia, was recently awarded the first Ph.D. in audiology 
granted by Western Reserve University. His dissertation topic was “An Ex- 
perimental Study of Three Different Methods of Audiometric Testing on an 
Identical Hard-of-Hearing Grade School Population, Grades Three Through 
Seven.” 


An exploratory committee of the Mississippi State Board of Health has been 
meeting on the University of Mississippi campus, with John Paul, director of 
the speech and hearing clinic, as chairman. The group is formulating plans to 
set up auditory testing programs in public schools and pre-school clinics 
throughout the state. 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 


Noel G. Rapp, who is working on his Ph.D. at Purdue University, has joined 
the speech staff at Memphis State College to take charge of the work in speech 
fundamentals. 
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David W. Weiss, Jr., has been appointed assistant professor of drama at the 
University of Virginia. Mr. Weiss was formerly technical director at the Uni- 
versity of Montana and last year held a graduate fellowship at the University 
of Utah. He replaces John A. Walker, who is now at Michigan State College. 


Edward Wegner, formerly program director of WQED, Pittsburgh, has been 
appointed general manager of educational television at Auburn. Mr. Wegner 
was production manager and director of program development at WOI-TV, 
Ames, Iowa, for four years. 


Betty Jean Panzica, June graduate of the University of Mississippi, is now 
speech therapist at the Cerebral Palsy Hospital School in Jackson, Mississippi. 


Mrs. John Melzer, director of forensics at Georgetown College for a number 
of years, resigned in May to accept an appointment to the English staff at 
Georgetown. William A. Cowley, who received his M.A. in speech from the 
University of Florida in August, has replaced her. 


Thomas Olbricht of the University of Iowa has been added to the staff of the 
department of speech at Harding College. 


William S. Smith, director of debate at Auburn, has been promoted to the 
rank of associate professor. 


Frances Scott, an honor graduate of the University of Mississippi in August, 
is speech therapist in the Laurel, Mississippi, public schools. 


Paul Baccaro of Rochester, New York, has been reappointed as clinical as- 
sistant in the speech and hearing clinic at the University of Mississippi. Mrs. 
Ruth F. Lee is graduate assistant in speech correction and Mrs. Phyllis M. 
Kilik has been appointed graduate assistant in audiology. 


Hace Tishler is studying at the University of Virginia, where he is a Philip 
Francis DuPont, Jr., Fellow in Speech and Drama. 


Mary Jo Boles of Tyler, Texas, kas been appointed director of the Children’s 
Theatre of Charlottesville, Virginia. The Children’s Theatre is sponsored joint- 
ly by the department of speech and drama at University of Virginia and the 
University League. 


David W. Wiley, formerly associated with the Theatre-on-the-Green at Wells- 
ley College, has been appointed graduate’ assistant in technical production at 
the University of Virginia. 


Louis J. Frana is now part-time instructor in speech and assistant director of 
forensics at the University of Virginia. 


Rena Calhoun, head of the speech department at Georgetown College, has 
resigned as director of the Maskrafters to devote full time to her teaching. 
O. R. Corey is the new director of the group. 


Elizabeth Flory, who for a number of years was a member of the speech 
department at Edgewater High School in Orlando, is now a graduate assistant 
at Florida State University where she is doing advanced work in public ad- 
dress. 


New members of the department of speech at the University of Texas are 
Lennert Kopra and Russell Woolley. Mr. Kopra, who has his Ph.D. from 
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Northwestern University, joins the Texas staff as a specialist in audiology. 
Dr. Woolley, who is serving as chairman of the fundamentals course, was 
formerly at the University of Maine. Both appointments are at the assistant 
professor rank. 


StaTE ASSOCIATIONS 


Within the past few months a number of state associations have elected new 
slates of officers. Vircinta: President, Frances Cox; First Vice-President, 
Martin Spielberg; Vice-President of College Section, Dowling M. Bolton; Vice- 
President of Secondary Section, Edwin M. Betts; Vice-President of Elementary 
Section, Anne M. Osborn; Secretary, Marian S. Giedemann; Treasurer, Libby 
Radus. Texas: President, Elton Abernathy; Secretary, Robert Capel. Miussis- 
sip1: President, Hollis Todd; Secretary-Treasurer, Joseph Baldwin. Ftiorma: 
President, Gregg Phifer; First Vice-President, Margaret Perritt; Second Vice- 
President, Lena McClure; Secretary-Treasurer, McKenzie Buck; Editor, Arno 
Hill. 


A Guide to Teaching Speech in Florida Secondary Schools, an extensive re- 
vision of A Guide to Teaching Speech in Florida Schools originally issued in 
1948, has recently been published by the Florida State Department of Educa- 
tion. The bulletin was prepared under the general editorship of Douglas 
Ehninger and Vincent McGuire of the University of Florida. Serving as spe- 
cial consultants were: H. P. Constans, University of Florida; Thomas Lewis, 
Florida State University; Wayne Minnick, Florida State University; Mrs. 
Mallory Cox, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York; T. Q. Srygley, State 
Department of Education; Sarah Adams, Miami Jackson High School, Miami; 
Eunice Horne, Robert E. Lee High School, Jacksonville; F. S. McGowan, 
Marion County Schools, Ocala; Mildred Shepherd, Anona School, Largo; and 
Marjorie Southern, Pompano High School, Pompano Beach. 
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